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NOTICES. 


We are obliged to defer to our next, the Review of “ Labor Rewarded :” 
but in the mean time we most strongly recommend the little work itself to 
the perusal and attention of all our readers ; for any review shorter than 
itself must leave out interesting views, valuable information, and highly 


important matter. 





Our own article, on “‘ The Present State and Immediate Prospects of the 
Country,” we are also obliged to defer. 





“Tue Basis or Co-operation” arrived too late for our present Number; 
but it shall appear, with remarks on it, in our next. 

Mr. Owen arrived in town so late in the month, that all we can at pre- 
sent give of what we learned from him as to the state of ‘‘ New Harmony,” 
is, that he left Ten Communities on the lands, forming nearly a circle 
round the town ; that they were all in a thriving condition when he came 
away, and he has no doubt will proceed with every success ; that he let to 
each of them a thousand acres of most fertile ground for 10,000 years for 50 
cents (about 2s. 4d.) a year for the entire ; on condition that they should be 
always held in Community, that schools should be established and always 
maintained on them, that no spirituous liquors should be manufactured or 
sold on them, &c.—He says he has changed his opinion thatlarge capital and 
great numbers of persons were necessary to commence a Community with ; 
and that he is sure that a few well chosen members, even from ten to twenty, 
or to forty or fifty, arc best to commence a Community ; and that but a very 
moderate capital, with industry, good arrangement, and prudent manage- 
ment, is requisite. The reason he gives for the temporary dissolution of the 
Community in the town, was the indiscriminate admission of members, 
many of whom, with discordant views and ill-formed habits, came for the 
mere purpose of being supported in idleness. He has no doubt, however, 
that as most of those have left the town, a Community will tevive there 
again, though not immediately. The town is now, as at first intended, a 
place of instruction and probation, where all visitors may resort ; and if on 
examination they like the system, they may join any of the surrounding 
Communities, or form associations for new ones. The average expense of 
living there, including eating and drinking, he found for about five months, 
amounted to less than 6 cents, about 24d. a day. There are upwards of ten 
other Communities, besides Dunkers, Shakers, &c. throughout the United 





States. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ERROR OF THE POLITICAL 
ECONOMISTS DETECTED. 


Lo the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 





“What is the science of Morals, but an endeavour to find out what con- 
duct will ultimately tend to the felicity of man? And what is that of 
Politics, but a similar attempt to discover what public measures will pro- 
mote the same end ?” 





Sir, 
ln the observations which you inserted in-your Number for the month 
of May last, I attempted to show, that a class of writers whose 
doctrines have tended, during the whole of the present century, to 
discourage the expectation of any great improvement in the con- 
dition of the labouring people, have nevertheless admitted the truth 
ofcertain principles which afford a good and sufficient basis for 
speculations of a more cheering nature than they themselves deem it 
proper to sanction. 

Although I have said enough to betray my distaste for the prevail- 
ing systems of Political Economy, I am far from unfriendly to works 
ofthat description. Now that metaphysics and scholastic divinity 
are out of fashion, it is well that the sort of minds that formerly were 
exercised in those fields of discussion, should display their strength 
and skill on the more humble and familiar ground of worldly affairs. 
2c 2 
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If Political Economists have hitherto done little more than to puzzle 
and embarrass themselves and their readers with subtleties and abs- 
tractions, we must not therefore despair of a useful result to their 
researches and disputations. In their anxiety to sustain a favourite 
theory, many valuable facts are brought to light which would other- 
wise have rested in obscurity ; and in due time men less heated by 
controversy, will digest and arrange the materials thus collected. 

1 have not the vanity to suppose that I can contribute much 
assistance towards the construction of a true system of Political Eco- 
nomy. Duly considered, it is a subject that embraces the whole com- 
pass of human affairs, and professes, or should profess, to teach the 
wisest and best mode of conducting those affairs with a view to secure 
the greatest sum of comfort and wellbeing to all the members of a 
Community. To expect that a purposé so grand and comprehensive 
can be effected without entering into moral considerations, appears 
to me quite as absurd, as it would be to treat of the productions of 
the sojJ without adverting to the influences of the sun and of the air. 

We hear continually that certain courses of action are contrary, 
or conformable to the principles of human nature,—a phrase which he 
who uses it, deems to be quite sufficient if not to silence, at least to 
stultify his opponent. All moralists of any name are indeed agreed 
in assigning one universal motive of human action, which has been 
variously designated as the desire of happiness, or of good, or of 
satisfaction, or of pleasure, or of wellbeing. It is always admitted 
that no man ever deliberately chooses evil as evil. When he chooses 
evil, (which, alas ! is a daily occurrence in the history of every life,)it is 
always under the guise of good, or, which comes to the same thing, 
because im appearance it isa lesser evil. Now, it requires buta 
very cursory view of ‘society to perceive that this same motive, or 
principle of human nature, works in an infinite variety of ways, and 
obliges or induces’ different individuals to act very differently under 
the'same external * circumstances, according to the notions which 
they have severally formed, as to the best means of promoting their 
respective interests. ‘Thus Mr. Mill has told us very truly, that 


— 





* I say external, because in affirming that, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible that volitions should differ, the advocates of the 
doctrine of Necessity always include in the term circumstances, the state of 
the agent’s mind. 
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there is a class of men whose reasoning powers enable them to resist 
a present pleasure for a greater one hereafter. What strikes me as 
constituting a ‘fundamental error of Political Economy, as at present 
taught, and emphatically as. taught in Mr. Mill’s Elementary 
Treatise, is, that it assumes that all the members of a Community are 
uniformly actuated by the desire of present pleasure or immediate 
gain. Itis undoubtedly but too true, that in all countries and in 
all ages with whose history we are acquainted, there is abundant 
reason to conclude that this principle of action has been very preva- 
lent; but it is equally certain, that all Communities have, more or less, 
—sometimes wisely,and sometimes unwisely,—imposed effectual re- 
straints upon that principle, for the sake of acquiring or retaining some 
real or ideal advantage. It would be a waste of time to adduce proofs 
of this notorious fact. The restrictions upon foreign trade, from 
which we are now striving to emancipate ourselves, are quite enough 
for my purpose. In laying down the Laws which regulate the pro- 
duction, the distribution, the exchange, and the consumption of com- 
modities, Mr. Mill makes no distinction of time or place. For aught 
that appears in his grammar, the same laws have obtained in all time 
by gone, and are this day every where in force. The question which 
continually obtruded itself upon me in perusing his book, was ; If 
all human transactions are and have been thus actually regulated by 
inevitable laws, how happens it that the internal policy of states has 
been so various ; that the same state has acted so very differently at 
different periods of time ; that England, for instance, now deems it wise 
to abrogate those navigation laws. which, in the days of Charles. II. 
were regarded as essential to our national grandeur and safety ? 
And, again,—lIf all the affairs of life are regulated, independently of 
human institutions, by natural-laws, what.is the use of troubiing our- 
selves about that which it is not in the power of man to controul? If 
indeed the universal principle, which | have most willingly recognized 
asthe main springof human action, and which with Abraham Tucker * 
we will denominate the desire of satisfaction, be susceptible of modi- 
fication by the force of reason and by the progress of experience, then 
there is abundant scope for the use of argument in recommending one 
eourse of policy in preference to another ; because moral suasion is 
part of the machinery which sets us in motion. 





* See his admirable work entitled “ The Light of Nature Pursued.” 
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Mr. Mill might, with great propriety, have pointed out what are 
the laws (as he likes the word, he is welcome to use it) which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, regulate the conduct of the govern- 
ment and people of these realms in regard to the production, the dis- 
tribution, the exchange, and the consumption of commodities ; and it 
would have greatly increased the value of his work, if he had followed 
up this exposition with observations illustrative of the wisdom or folly 
of those laws. The requisite exposition, however, would have cost 
him no small pains ; but they would have been well bestowed ; and 
we know that he is not sparing of them when he sees occasion to 
fathom a difficult subject : for ‘in public affairs there is commonly such 
a multiplicity of principles in operation, so many concurring and coun- 
teracting circumstances, such an intermixture of design and accident, 
that the utmost caution is necessary in referring events to their ori- 
gin; while in no subject of human speculation, perhaps, is there a 
greater confusion of realities and assumptions.”’ 

Mr. Mill has thought fit to adopt a more summary mode of hand- 
ling his.subject. It has pleased him, after the example of Mr, Mal- 
thus, to consider self-love as the necessary guide and regulator of 
haman actions,—the inevitable law of our nature ; and in confor- 
mity to the dictates of this law, he has readily (though in some cases 
rather elaborately) worked and solved a variety of problems, regarding 
rent, profit, wages, bounties and prohibitions, taxation, and other 
matters, of no meau import. 

Lest, Sir, you should suppose that the terms salidona, and the 
desire of satisfaction, are used by me without a clear idea of their 
import, I feel it proper to explain distinctly the meaning which | attach 
to those terms. By self-love, I intend to designate that disposition 
of mind which finds satisfaction in whatever promises immediate 
profit or pleasure, without regard to remote consequences, either as 
they may affect the future interests of the individual, or as they are 

calculated to promote or to injure the present or future welfare of his 
neighbours. Self-love, or in common parlance, seljishness, is un- 
questionably one of the forms in which that universal principle, the 
desire of satisfaction, manifests itself; but it is not the only form, 
though it is always the first, in order of time, with every individual. 
Permit me to relieve myself of the difficulty of framing a clear defini- 
tion of the above terms, by resorting to the pages of Abraham Tucker's 
justly celebrated work.—Treating of Benevolence, he says, ‘I think 
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benevolence may be defined, a diffused love of the whole species ; and 
whoever has this desire habitually, will feel a satisfaction in acts of 
kindness proportionable to the good to result from. them, which will 
urge him to perform them for his own sake whenever they fall in his 
way. i dis 
Persons deficient in this quality, endeavour to run it down, and 
justify their own narrow views, by alleging, that it is only selfishness 
in @ particular form : for, if the benevolent man does a good-natured 
thing, it is because he likes it, so that he acts to please -himself, and 
self is still at the bottom. Where then, say they, is his merit ? What 
is he better than we ? He follows his own inclination, and so do wé: 
the only difference between us is a difference of tastes. To this we 
might answer,—Grant it : but this difference of taste makes all the 
difference ; one man’s taste leads him to do me all the good he ean, and 
yours to do me all the mischief in your power. ~Now this is all that 
Tam concerned with. You would not surely have me feel and act in 
the same manner towards you, that | do towards him. For though 
you may both equally please yourselves, you cannot expect equally to 
please me. In the next place, I shall deny that acts of real kindness, 
how much soever they may proceed ffom inclination, have any: thing 
selfish in them. Men are led into this mistake by laying too much 
stress on etymology; for selfishness being derived from self; they 
learnedly infer, that whatever is done to please oneself must fall 
under that appellation. . But selfishness consists, not in having a re- 
gard for oneself, but in having no regard for any thing else. 

“‘We have shown that the desire of satisfaction isthe spring of 
dll our actions ; so that if that rendered them selfish, there would be 
no use for the term, nor any distinction between selfish and disinter- 
ested : for the wise and foolish, the good and the wicked, the thought- 
ful and the giddy, all follow the impulse of present satisfaction. . The 
following of inclination, therefore, does not constitute selfishness, for 
in this respect all men are alike ; the difference results from what they 
severally fix their inclinations upon ; for it is the object of desire, the 
ultimate point in prospect, that denominates-an action one thing or 
another. . Neither need we seek for any greater refinement. or purity 
of motives than this*pleasure of pleasing others ; we may lawfully 
follow our pleasure, provided it be directed to so laudable an object.” 

When, Sir, we consider that in every Community the individuals 
of whom it is composed differ from each other in this same matter of 
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taste probably as much as they differ in form, feature, and com- 
plexion, I would ask you whether it be not extremely unreasonable, 
not to say absurd, to suppose, with the Political Economists, that 
they will not differ in the mode in which they severally prosecute their 
interests ? It will be readily granted that, as among all the members 
of a Community, there is one point of resemblance ; namely, that 
they all have the human form, so there may, upon the whole, be dis. 
cerned throughout a society, especially among its influential members, 
at a given period of time, such a general conformity of tastes, habits, 
and sentiments, as may warrant an accurately informed observer to 
predicate what line of conduct the said Community will adopt under 
certain circumstances. And if Mr. Mill and other philosophers of 
the same school were content with showing us how it is likely that 
the multifarious concerns of our own country will be conducted, 
while we continue to think and feel as we do at present, 1 for one 
should take an interest in their writings: but when, as already ob- 
served, they take for granted that the paramount object of all indivi- 
duals is and ever must be the acquisition of profit or wealth, with 
little or no regard to the mode in which their own future interests, 
and the welfare of others, may be affected by their proceedings, | can- 
not listen with patience to their dissertations, or feel much desire to 
accompany them through calculations which do not and cannot pos- 
sibly embrace all the items which make up the sum of human wisdom 
and error ; in which it must be confessed that error has hitherto con- 
stituted a large, though it is to be hoped, a gradually decreasing 
amount, If human beings, like arithmetical numbers, were always of 
a definite value ; that is to say, if 10 men were the same as a certain 
individual multiplied by 10, we might make our moral calculations 
with the same facility and certainty as the arithmetician works his 
sums. Doctor Hartley, indeed, deems it not impossible that future 
generations should put all kinds of evidences and inquiries into ma- 
thematical forms ; and, as,it were, reduce Aristotle’s ten Categories, 
and Bishop Wilkins’s forty Summa Genera, to the head of quantity 
alone, so as to make mathematics and logic, natural history and civil 
history, natural philosophy, and philosophy of all other kinds, co- 
incide, omni ex parte, Our Political Economists appear to, aim at 
something of this sort; but they have committed the gross blunder of 
counting without first ascertaining the relative qualities or values of 
the things counted. It is evident that men differ as much from each 
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other in their degrees of knowledge, in their moral qualities, and in 
their modes of acting, as the lowest denomination of coin differs from 
the highest ; and it is equally evident that at two distant periods of 
his life, the purposes, motives, affections and views, éven Of the same 
man} may have undergone an entire’change. ‘‘ A man in his accounts 
with another (says Locke) may with as much fairness make the cha- 
racters of numbers stand sometimes for one, and sometimes for another 
collection of uhits, (as the figure 3, sometimes for 3, sometimes for 4, 
atid sometimes for 8,) as in his discourse or reasoning make the same 
words stand for different collections of simple ideas.” 

I] have already observed, that it does not appear to have been the 
object of the author of the “‘ Elements of Political Economy” to point 
out in what mode the welfare and happiness of society may be most 
effectually promoted : but the impression which a perusal of his book 
has left upon my mind is, that in the author’s opinion, the best course 
which the Government of the country could pursue, would be to 
abstain from regulation ; to leave capital to seek out the most profitable 
channels; and all other interests, those for instance of the landholder, 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, and the labourer, to ad- 
just themselves. 

The answer of the French merchants to Sully, when he inquired of 
them how he could best promote the interests of commerce, “‘ Laissez 
nous faire,” has been quoted to satiety, as one of the wisest lessons 
which could be given to a minister of state. But, like many other 
good maxims, its wisdom depends upon the time and mode of its ap- 
plication. Circumstances give in reality to every political principle 
its distinguishing colour and discriminating effect ; they are what 
render every civil and political scheme beneficial or injurious. Most 
men, and all boys, would, as well as these same. merchants, be very 
glad to be allowed to do as they please ; but it is only when our 
pleasure consists in doing what is right, that we may be safely left to 
follow the bent of our own inclinations. The duty of rulers would, 
indeed, be wonderfully simplified, if every individual both knew how 
to’ prosecute his own interests in accordance with all other interests, 
and was always disposed to act conformably to his knowledge.* I do 
not perceive why the proceedings of merchants and capitalists should 
be-less liable to error, and stand less in need of regulation and re- 
straint on the part of our governors, than the proceedings of any other 
class of men. It cannot for a moment be denied, that ignorant re- 
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gulation and vexatious restraint ought in no case to be interposed. 
To maintain the liberties of a nation in their best state, it is necessary 
that each individual should be permitted to do whatever does no injury 
to othets: but for the equitable distribution of this freedom of action, 
a comprehensive view must be taken of the various complicated ex- 
ternal and internal interests, which go to the formation of that multi- 
farious thing called a State ; and it is the business of our ministers to 
acquire this knowledge, and to reduce it to practice*. These are very 
trite observations, but really our Political Economists do need to be 
reminded even of such like political truisms. When to restrain any 
particular branch of commerce, and when to liberate it from restraint, 
is a point of nice calculation, upon which no doubt the merchant 
should be allowed to advocate his own interests, but not to occupy the 
seat of judgement. If this had been permitted, the odious traffic in 
slaves might have been carried on legally to this day. They who have 
not the whole case before them,—call them politicians, call them 
people, call them what you will,—are no judges. 

If the Government of a state stands in the same relation towards 
the people, as the master of a family bears to the members of which 
it is composed, many things will be prescribed for the sake of forming 
good habits and virtuous dispositions, although no immediate pecu- 
niary gain is contemplated. It may be quite consistent with sound 
policy to employ a portion of the Community in a branch of manufac- 
ture which is unprofitable, rather than that this portion should be 
without occupation ; and equally so, to prohibit the most lucrative 
trade, if the article produced or imported be prejudicial to the health 
or morals of the people, or if the mode of conducting the trade should 
have that effect. | 

The inference to be drawn from the foregoing premises is, that a 
wise and good Government will constantly endeavour to strengthen 
the reasoning powers of the people, so as to enable them fo resist a 
present pleasure for a greater one hereafter. By a steady observance 
of this principle, we may reasonably hope that the condition of the 
people will be progressively and indefinitely improved. To this pro- 





« All government, indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every vir- 
tue and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter. We ba- 
lance inconveniences ; we give and take; we remit some rights that we 
may enjoy others.” — Burke. 
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position it is not probable that either Mr. Malthus or Mr. Mill would 
object ; for, in substance, it is to be found in the writings of each of 
those respectable and able men, It may perhaps be owing to the 
obtuseness of my intellect that I perceive in many passages of their 
writings, expressions which indicate the gloomy opinion that selfish- 
ness is the main spring of human action, and that there is no cure for 
this prolific source of evil. I do however believe that they have com- 
mitted the logical mistake of confounding genus and species. And I 
trust it has been satisfactorily proved that selfishness is, after all, but 
one of the various forms in which the universal desire of satisfaction 
manifests itself in the conduct of men. 

That at present the majority of individuals are actuated chiefly by 
selfish motives ; or, in other words, that for want of knowledge, and 
from the defect 6r inactivity of their reasoning powers, they are apt 
to mistake their true interests, is but too evident: but he who seriously 
aims at the improvement of his fellow-subjects, will not tell them that 
their case is hopeless. He will rather strive to excite their dormant 
energies, and to cheer their drooping spirits, by pointing their atten- 
tion to what has been achieved by men of like passions with them- 
selves. I cannot close this essay better than by a quotation from 
Zollikofer.* 

_.“ Considered on one side, human nature appears indeed a pitiable 
object. And they who thus view it, take all possible pains to dismay 
us with derision, by representing our pretensions to dignity as the 
fancies of an overweening guide. On the other side, man seems to 
merit the greatest esteem and veneration. And such as regard him 
in this light, exalt him far above all surrounding creatures, make him 
capable of every excellence, and fitted for the highest attainments. 

_ * Now, on which side shall we contemplate man ? Doubtless we 
should study and understand him on both, if we would judge rightly 
ofthe ends for which he was made ; if we would neither be presump- 
tuous through pride, nor disheartened by conscious abasement. 

“It seems to me, however, as if human nature was not frequently 
enough considered on its fair and advantageous side ; though it should 
oftener be so than on the other. Limitations, weaknesses, defects, 
and imperfections cannot easily be forgotten ; the sentiment of them 
is too painful and too importunate, and their baneful influence on our 
felicity is too multiform and too apparent, to be denied. But talents 
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* On the Dignity of Man, 
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that are not drawn forth, faculties that are not exerted, abilities that 
are not produced in action, or only operate in silence and obscurity, 
may easily be overlooked, may easily be neglected, And then there 
is a vast difference between these two sides, both as to scope and du- 
ration. Infirmities, weaknesses, and imperfections, which may be 
gradually corrected, and in part at least be removed ; which belong 
not so essentially to human nature, deserve not therefore so much at- 
tention, as capacities, and faculties, and prerogatives, which not only 


at present greatly overbalance them, but are calculated constantly to 


effectuate greater perfection and more exalted happiness. Certainly 
then, the man that accustoms himself to consider human nature rather 
on this side than the other, will judge far more rightly, think far more 
nobly, act far better and more virtuously, than he who suffers the sen- 
timent of his meanness and infirmity to be ever before him. 

«© Man is never absolutely what he should and can be. He is con- 
fined by no space ; no time can absolutely and for ever set bounds 
to his action. One stage of perfection conducts him to another, and 
never stands he so high but he may ascend still higher. His capa- 
cities expand, his faculties dilate in proportion as he applies and exerts 
them ; and the field of his view and operation enlarges according to 
the degree by which his capacities unfold, and his faculties improve. 
When has he learnt so much, that he sees nothing further to learn ? 
when does he know and understand all that he may understand and 
know ? when has he proceeded so far in wisdom and virtue, that he 
can make no further progress in them ? when has he wrought so pow- 
erfully, so beneficially about him, that he is not capable of acting still 
more powerfully and beneficially ? and when do his impulses and en- 
deavours to do so cease? Who, in all these regards, can set bounds 
to the human mind, which it may not Hope from its predispositions and 
abilities and the will of its Maker to transcend ?*"—Pai.apELpnvs. 

June 30, 1827. | 





AN: INQUIRY RESPECTING PRIVATE PROPERTY, AND THE 
AUTHORITY AND PERPETUITY OF THE APOSTOLIC IN- 
“STITUTION OF A COMMUNITY OF GOODS. 
Pues (Conclided from page 370:]° 
Disevsr at the corruption of the monks might well create in the 
minds of the first favourers of the Reformation an aversion to Ceno- 
bitism, or conventual fife, which scarcely retained any traces of its 
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first design : although, having continued in the Church from the in- 
stitute of the apostles in a constant succession, its perversions were 
no better reason for rejecting it as a Christian ordinance, than those 
of the Mass for rejecting the Lord's Supper. The religious revolu- 
tion in this country, indeed, was mainly assisted by the division of 
the spoils of the Church among its partisans, which seéms to have 
given tise to a system of public robbery and embezzlement of endovw- 
ments that has continued to the present time. And under this head 
may also be ranked the conversion of the common lands into private 
property, by inclosure bills, to which may be justly applied the words 
of holy writ: ‘* Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievousness which they have prescribed ; to turn aside 
the needy from judgement, and to take away the right from the poor 
of my people.-—Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to 
make the poor of the land to fail. Woe unto them that join house 
to house, that lay field to field, till there is no place; that they may 
be placed alone in the midst of the earth! What mean ye that beat 
my people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor *?” 





* «The country gentleman from his neighbour's hand 
Forceth th’ inheritance, joynes land to land, 
And (most insatiate) seekes under his rent 
To bring the world’s most spacious continent ; 
The fawning citizen (whose love's bought dearest) 
Deceives his brother when the sun shines clearest, 
Gets, borrowes, breakes, lets in, and stops out light, 
And lives a knave to leave his son a knight,”— Browne’s Pastorals. 


See also Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and the passage in Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia, lib. i. from which the following description is taken: ‘‘ Ergo 
ut unus helluo inexplebilis ac dira pestis patrize, continuatis agris, aliquot 
millia jugerum uno circundet septo, ejiciuntur coloni quidam, suis etiam, 
aut circumscripti fraude, aut vi oppressi exuuntur, aut fatigati injuriis, adi- 
guntur ad venditionem. Itaque quoquo pacto emigrant miseri, viri, mulieres, 
mariti, uxores, orbi, viduz, parentes cum parvis liberis, et numerosa magis 
quam ‘divite familia, ut’multis opus habet manibas res rustica: emigrant 
ihquatn, e notis atque assuetis laribus, nec inveniant, quo se’ recipiant, su- 
pellectilem omnem haud magno.vendibilem, etiam si manere possit empto- 
rem, quum extrudi necesse est, minimo venundant ; id quum brevi errando 
insumpserint, quid restat aliud denique quam uti furentur, et pendeant 
juste scilicet, aut vagentur atque mendicent : quamquam tum quoque velut 
.errones conjiciuntur in carcerem,” &c. This tragedy has recently been re- 
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Some, however, of the more disinterested forerunners of the Refor- 
mation, seem to have held the opinion that private property was in- 
consistent with Christianity *, especially the venerable Wicliffe and 





vived in the counties of Sutherland and Dumfries, where “‘ Lord Stafford, 
finding it more advantageous to grow sheep than men on his wife's estates 
in the Highlands, served notices to quit in the first instance; and the High- 
landers not quitting, his agents actually caused some of the villages to be 
burnt over their heads. This being done, and lives being lost, (and among 
the rest that of a woman labouring in childbirth,) the noble Marquis suc- 
ceeded ; and those places which swarmed with a hardy population, are now 
some of the best sheepwalks in the Highlands of Scotland.”—-When, on the 
trial for libel of the editor of a Northern newspaper for commenting on this 
transaction, some passages in the Deserted Village were referred to, Chief 
Justice Best is reported to have characterized the cited passages as foolish 
trash, Certainly the Poet's sentiments are not calculated to please the de- 
spoilers of the people ; and, in order to second their views or conceal their 
enormities, the introductory chapter of a once popular child’s took, Goody 
Two Shoes, (said also to be Goldsmith's, and remarkable for containing the 
first hint of the Lancasterian mode of teaching,) has been suppressed in the 
later editions, and its place supplied by nauseous cant. 

The above-cited passages may remind us of the stories of Ahab and Naboth, 
or of Justice Kenric and poor Franks.—The ruined village of Ivinghoe in 
Buckinghamshire, at present affords a recent instance of devastation from 
a similar cause : 


‘“* Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain.”— Deserted Village. 
ee ————— usque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos, et ultra 
Limites clientium 
Salis avarus. Pellitur paternos 
In sinu ferens Deos 
Et uxor, et vir, sordidosque natos,”—Hor. Carm. ii. 18. 


* Among these is the author of Piers Plouhman, who says (Passus vii.) : 
“ Forthi cristene men scholde been in commun riche, no covetise to hym selve.” 
See also The Praier and Complaynte of the Ploweman unto Christe, 
written not long after the year 1300. Harl. Misc. vi. 92. 
“‘ Who that beth in charite, possesseth thy goodes in comune and nat in 
propre, at his negboures nede. 
“Gif a man be a pore man, men holden hym a man without grace ; and 
gif a man desyreth porenesse, men holden hym a fole. And gif a man be 
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Ball, but some of their adherents fell into the error (not to be wandered 
at in that age) of attempting to establish their opinions by force*. 
Whether there may have been any others among the Reformed: that 
have not lost sight of the apostolic institute, I have scarcely been able 
to inquire t. The constitutions, indeed, of the Moravianst, the 
Shakers, and the Society of Harmony in America, are more or less 





arich man, men clepen hym a gracyous man; and thilke that ben bysie 
in getinge of rychesse, ben y-holde wise men and redye. But, Lorde, these 
rych men sayen, that it ys both lefull and medefull to hem to gadre rychesse 
to-geder ; for they ne gadreth it not for her selfe, but for other men that 
ben nedy. 

“O Lord ! these rych men seggen that they done moch for thy love. For 
many pore laborers ben y-founde by hem, that schulden fare febelich, ne 
were not they and her redinesse ; for soth, me thinketh, that pore laborers 
geveth to these rych men more then they geven hem agenwarde. For the 
pore man mote gone to hys laboure in colde and in hete, and in wete and drye, 
and spende hys flesh and hys bloude inthe rych mennes workes apon God’s 
ground, to fynde the rych man in ese, and in lykynge, and in good fare of 
mete and of drinke, and of clothinge. Here ys a gret gifte of the pore 
man; for he geveth his own body. But what geveth the rych man hym 
ageynwarde? Certes, febele mete, and febele drinke, and feble clothinge. 
Whatever they seggen, soch be her workes; and here ys litell love. And 
who soever loketh wel a boute, all the worlde fareth thus as we seggen : 
and all men stodyeth on every syde, how they maye wexe rych ; and everych 
man almest ys a schamed to ben holden a pore man, 

“A, Lorde! gifa pore man axe gode for thy love, men geveth hym a 
litle of the worst. For these rych men ordeynen breed and ale, for Goddes 
men, of the worst that they have. O Lorde! syth all they good that men 
have cometh of the, how dare any geve the of the worste, and kepe to hym 
selfe the best ?” ) 

* This highly culpable disposition is also imputed to the Spenceans, 
whose object appears to be the re-establishment of the feudal tenures upon 
a modified system. 

+ Bock mentions, among the early Unitarians, Gregorius Pauli, and 
Daniel Zwicker, as advocates fora Community of Goods. There is an in- 
teresting, though rather tart, correspondence on the subject between 
Zwicker and Ruarus, in which it does not appear to have occurred to the 
former, when his antagonist urged the want of permanence of the institute 
of the Jerusalem Church, that it had beencontinued to his own time in the 
monasteries. 

t The picture of a Loan Farm, occupied by a Vee-boor, (a Cape of Good 
Hope land-holder or country gentleman,) and the same portion of land sup - 
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founded. on. this principle, and Bellers recommend it among the 
Quakers : -but though all the ancient Churches paid homage to the 
Christian. proscription of private property, it is to be feared that in the 
Reformed Churches a worldly, money-getting spirit is very much the 
characteristic of those who consider themselves as the godly. 


“ in the silent growth of ten per cent, 
Jn dirt and darkness thousands stink content.”— Pope's Satires. 








porting a Moravian community of Hottentots at Gnadenthal, affords an in- 
teresting and striking contrast. It is taken from Mr. Latrobe’s account of 
Gnadenthal. “Little do I wonder at the rapture with which this place is 
spoken of by travellers, who, after traversinga dreary uncultivated country, 
find themselves transported into a situation, by nature the most barren and 
wild, but now rendered fruitful and inviting by the persevering diligence 
and energy of a few plain, pious, sensible, and judicious men, who came 
hither, not seeking their own profit, but that of the most despised of nations; 
and while they directed their hearers’ hearts to the dwellings of bliss and 
glery above, ‘taught them those things which have made even their earthly 
dwelling a kind of paradise, and changed filth and misery into comfort and 
peace. 

“‘ Nearly 1300 Hottentots now inhabit this village, which was once a 

perfect wilderness, or, which amounts pretty much to the same thing, a 
Ioan farm, held by a single Dutch boor. It consists of 256 cottages and 
huts, containing 1276 inhabitants. Every cottage has a garden, from the 
state of which the disposition of the owner is pretty well known. The Joan 
JSarms are tracts of about 5000 acres granted in perpetual leasehold, on pay- 
ment of 5/. per annum, or a farthing an acre, and are occupied by the Vee- 
boors. 
‘ “The whole establishment of a Vee-boor presents a scene of filth and 
discomfort. His house has neither tree, shrub, nor a blade of grass near 
it.—The interior is as slovenly as its exterior accompaniments.” (A most 
forbidding description follows.) ‘‘ Yet this man is probably the owner of 
6000 head of cattle and 5000 sheep.—He lords it over the kraal of Hotten- 
tots with the power of a feudal chief.—He neither ploughs nor plants vine- 
yards ; his habits are slovenly, and he neglects the decencies of life.—If he 
carries enough butter, soap, ostrich feathers, and skins to purchase in return 
a little coffee, brandy, and gunpowder, the purpose of his journey and his 
life is answered.”— Quarterly Review, Vol. XXII. p. 227. 

The late attempts of emigrants to settle in the deserts of America and 
the Cape appear to fail miserably from having been made on the system of 
individual property. A Community is the only plan for speedily convert: 
ing the wilderness into an abode of social happiness. 
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Among the causes that have prevented the general adoption of the 
primitive suggestion of a‘Community of Goods, may be reckoned the 
want of any practicable plan to-carry it into effect, and of-a sufficient 
extension and preponderance of the genuine spirit of- Christianity to 
make it lasting. This; however, need not excite our surprise,’ as “it 
appears to have been the plan of Providence that Christianity should 
produce its effects gradually, and in co-operation with the efforts of 
human reason and the improvement of knowledge ; leaving room for 
the exertions of mankind to carry into effect its divine suggestions. 
And for any successful attempt to rid society of the evils of the sy- 
stem of private property, we must look, not as some have done to a 
return to a state of nature, but to a progress in refinement and 
civilization, The necessary arrangements can only take rise from 
increased knowledge of human nature and of the art of governing. 
The system of private property belongs rather to the savage* than 
the civilized state ; or is, at least, but the first step towards civiliza- 
tion. To appropriate to himself all that he can, is the instinct of the 
savage : to prevent the contentions to which this propensity would 
give rise was the origin of laws ; so that it may perhaps be more truly 
said that law is the creature of property, than that property is the 
creature of law. No doubt the institution of Private Property has 
been a great stimulus to improvements in the progress of man, from 
a barbarous to a civilized state: but it by no means follows, that 
when a certain degree of civilization has been attained, he may not 
gradually lay aside this system; the existing stock of knowledge now 
enabling him to adopt a more perfect one. 

I see no reason to admit the opinion of those who think that if 
Christianity were universal, and had its due influence on the minds 
of all men, it would wholly supersede the necessity of civil govern- 
ment, and produce such a state of things that there would be no need 
either for laws or magistrates. As long as men, as social beings, are 
dependent on each other, and capable of deriving good or ill from 
mutual intercourse and assistance ; so long it would seem necessary 
that some system should exist by which this intercourse may be; re- 
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* « Nec commune bonum poterant spectare, neque ullis 
Moribus inter se scibant nec legibus uti. 
Quod cuique obtulerat preedz fortuna, ferebat, 


Sponte sua, sibi quisque valere et vivere doctus.”—Lucret. lib. v. 
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gulated, and by its improvement made to produce the greatest sum 
of happiness within their reach. For, supposing that all the members 
of a society were influenced by the most kind and Christian spirit, yet 
would they, for want of wisdom and experience, and a skilful system 
of polity, not only fail of effecting all that might be done for the com- 
mon weal, but perhaps fall into such mistakes and inconveniences as 
would produce a state of things destructive of those very principles 
and dispositions which it has been imagined might render civil govern- 
ment altogether unnecessary. Besides'which, it seems probable, that 
even for this complete dominion of Christian motives, we may have to 
be indebted to progressive improvements in education and govern. 
ment, conjointly with the intrinsic power and excellence of Christi- 
anity. 

Those who assert the impracticability of any plans of this kind for- 
get how much institutions respecting property have varied, and that 
society has actually existed under various modifications of them. The 
accumulation of landed property was guarded against under the 
Jewish Theocracy * by the divine institution of the jubilee every 50th 
year, when all the lands which had been sold or alienated were re- 
divided among the people. Levit. xxv. 23: ‘The land shall not be 
sold for ever, for the land ¢ is Mine,” &c. And in the Sabbatical year 
the produce of the land was to be common to all, and debts were to 
be remitted. (See Belsham’s Sermon on the Jubilee.) Those who are 





* «* In the most striking feature in the whole system of civil regulations, 
the plan adopted by the Hebrew lawgiver stands in direct opposition to the 
polity of the Egyptians. The founders of the latter had made it their chief 
endeavour to depress the mass of the community, in order to pamper the 
luxury and pride of the distinguished orders. Hence the complicated system 
of subordinate ranks, which consigned the lower castes, with their posterity, 
to a state of perpetual servility and abject degradation. 

** The system established by Moses was, on the contrary, one of perfect 
equality ; not the'casual result of circumstances, but the object which the 
founder purposely contrived a great part of his civil institutions to uphold. 
Hence the regulations for maintaining equal possessions, as far as this was 
possible, by apportioning to each family a certain extent of land, and pre- 
cluding by express laws the permanent alienation of estates.”—Analysis of 
Egyptian Mythology, by J. C. Prichard, M.D. 1819. page 408. 

+ «  —— Aqua tellus 

Pauperi recluditur, 
Regumque pueris.”—Hor. Carm. ii. 18. 
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disposed: to consider the Mosaic as typical of the Christian dispepsa- 
tion, may easily discover, in the Sabbatical and Jubilee years, a type 
of the abolition of private property under the Gospel. In some parts 
even of this country the laws are much less conducive to the accumu- 
lation of landed property than in others ; and many changes, though 
mostly for the worse, have been made with respect to the tenure and 
descent of property : we hear much of the danger of innovations on 
private property, but little is said against the scandalous conversion 
of public into private property*. <A great part, perhaps all, of our 
lands were formerly shack lands, of which the occupant had the use 
only whilst his crop was on, the land then reverting to the commu- 
nity for pasturage. Even now the meer-bauks that separate the 
lands belong to the community, and the occupier of two adjoining 
fields has no right to plough up the meer-bauk between them.—“<All 
the lands in a district called the Theel-land, lying in the bailiwic of 
Norden and Bertum,” says a writer in the Edinburgh Review, “ are 
held by a very extraordinary tenure—we speak in the present tense, 
for the customs of the Theel-land were subsisting in 1805, and we do 
not suppose that they have since become obsolete. ‘The Agrarian 
law, elsewhere a phantom, either lovely or terrific, according to the 
imagination of the spectator, is here fully realized. The land is con- 
sidered as being divided into portions or Theels, each containing a 





* *¢ Sone after this, the kinges Maiestie by the aduice of the Lorde Protec- 
tor, and the rest of his counsayle, that is to saye, about the beginning of 
June, set forth a proclamation against Enclosures, for that a great number 
of poore men had complayned of gentlemen and other, that they had taken 
from them, Common of Pasture and Common Fieldes, and had enclosed 
them into parkes and pasture, and other such like for their owne commo. 
ditie and pleasure, to the utter undoyng of the poore men. This procla- 
mation tending to the helpe and reliefe of the poore, commaunded that such 
as had so enclosed the commons, should upon a peine by a day assigned lay 
them out againe: But I thinke there were but few that obayed the pro- 
clamxtion, which thing the poore men perceyuing, and seyng none amende- 
ment follow upon the proclamation, rashly without order tooke upon them- 
selues to redresse, and so gathering themselues together made them. Capi- 
taines and brake downe those inclosurs, and cast downe ditches, and in‘ the 
ende plaide the very part of rebelles and traytors.”—Grafton’s Chronicle, 
ord of Ed. VI. | 

Such has been the origin of the sacred rights of the landed interest! In 
later times each appropriation has been consecrated by an inclosure bill. 
2pn2 ° 
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stated quantity : the owners are called Theel-men, or Theel-boors ; 
but no Theel-boor can hold more than one Theel in severalty. The 
undivided, or common land, comprising the Theels not held by indi- 
viduals, belongs to all the inhabitants of the Theel-land, and is culti- 
vated or farmed out 29 “decir joint account. The Theel-boor cannot 
sell his hereditary Theel, Or alienate it in any way, even to his nearest 
relations, On his death it descends tohis youngest son. If there are 
no sons it descends to the youngest daughter, under the restrictions 
after mentioned; and in default of issue it reverts to the commonalty, 
But elder sons are not left destitute: when they are old enough to 
keep house, a Theel is assigned to each of them (be they ever so 
many) out of the common lands, to be held to them and their issue, 
according tu the customary tenure. Ifa woman who has inherited 
a Theel becomes the wife of a Theel-boor, who is already in posses- 
sion of a Theel, then her land reverts to the commonalty *.” 

{n the degree of civilization hitherto attained, law has interfered 
only to prevent the perpetration of violence and the grosser kinds of 
fraud ¢ in the acquisition of property, and to regulate in various ways 
its possession and conveyance. To equalize as much as possible the 
gifts of Providence amongst all, however consonant to reason, be- 
nevolence, and Christianity, has been scarcely at all its object. The 
progress of improvement, and a sense of mutual advantage have, 
however, induced societies of men to unite for purposes which have 
this tendency : such are insurances, benefit societies, and all those 
institutions whose object it is to obviate the inequalities of fortune, and 
to lessen the weight of calamity by sharing it among a numerous 
association. The progress of knowledge and true civilization will 
_tend to unite men in contriving the general security and welfare by 
mutual co-operation, and in discovering such laws and regulations as 
will enable all the members of any society to partake as much as 
possible of its wealth. 

We are all ready to allow that the superfluities of the rich, “ for 


—_—_—— 





* Edinburgh Review, No. LXIII., for July 1819, p. 10, on the Laws of 
Friesland. For a most interesting account of this district, and of the hap- 
piness and prosperity prevailing in it in consequence of this system, see 
also Travels'in the North of Germany, by Mr. Hodgkins. 

See also Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, Cap. xxxvi. 

+ Chiafly, however, frauds which affect the rich. Those which are com- 

mitted by them upon the poorer classes do not even incur reproach. 
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which men'swinck and sweat incessantly,” give them no increase of 


enjoyment, while they in their waste consume the comforts of the 
majority : and yet we are blindly attached to a system necessarily 
productive of a state of things, which the Jewish revelation has cen.. 
sured, which poets and philosophers have always deplored, and which 
Christianity has fully condemned. If the prayer be a proper one,— 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches *, lest I be full and deny thee, 
and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and steal+, and take the 
name of my God in vain,”—then is that constitution of things the 
best which does not expose men to these hurtful extremes, to the evils 
occasioned by the lubricity of fortune, and to the pernicious influence 
of avarice and selfish ambition, of which the poet has given us too 
true a picture : 
“* Some thought to raise themselves to high degree 
By Riches and unrighteous reward ; 
Some by close should’ring ; some by flatteree ; 
Others through friends ; others for base regard ; 
And all by wrong waies for themselves prepard ; 
Those that were up themselves kept others low ; 
Those that were low themselves held others hard, 
Ne suffred them to ryse or greater grow ; 
But every one did strive his fellow downe to throw.” 
Faerie Queene, b. ii. c. 7. 
As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit : 
Therefore are they become great and waxen rich: 
They are waxen fat, they shine.”—Jerem. v. 27. , 
It may be unnecessary for me to add, that I consider both Wallace 
and Malthus ¢ as admitting the advantages of a Community of Goods, 





* “ Aurea mediocritas.”—Hor. Carm. ii. 10. 
© Molestissimus et occupatissimus, et si profundius inspicias, vere miser- 
rimus est divitum status : contra autem dura quidem sed tutissima et expe- 
ditissima est paupertas. Mediocritas optima, et inter rarissima Dei dona 
hance nobis contigisse gratulor."—Petrarche Epist. Lib. iii. 14. 

+ ‘* Experience justifies me in asserting that wages are the barometer by 
which we may ascertain with considerable accuracy the state of crime in a 
county. Wherever wages have been high, I have found the amount of 
crime comparatively small ; wherever they have been low, I have observed 
with pain that the labourer has resorted to the law of nature, and supported 
himself by plunder.” —Sir W. D. Best's Charge to Somersetshire Grand Jury, 
August 1827. 

t This essay was written before Mr. Godwin’s clear and satisfactory re- 
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were it not for the danger of such an increase of mankind under the 
happy state which it would produce, that the world would not hold 
them, and that they must starve or eat one another ; to prevent which 
catastrophe (according to the latter) the Creator has no better re- 
source than to keep down their numbers by perpetuating vice and 
misery among them : or, as the late Attorney-General of Chester 
expressed it, “‘ There could be no doubt that poverty was the doom 
of Heaven for the great majority of mankind.” To such an objection 
I think no regard need be paid. 

It was my intention to have considered the manifold ills which are 
alleged to have their source in the system of private property, and to 
take notice of the plans which have been proposed, or put in practice, 
for superseding it: { must, however, content myself with referring to 
the publications of that zealous and unwearied philanthropist Mr. 
Robert Owen of Lanark ; wherein, in addition to those plans of his 
own which it were much to be wished should undergo a careful trial, 
he details those which have been proposed or carried into execution 
by several individuals and societies *. I shall also appeal to the ex- 
quisite and admirable work, of one of the greatest men that has adorned 
this or any other country, I mean Sir Thomas More, which has been 
disgracefully neglected and misunderstood by his countrymen, who 
have represented him as not having been in earnest in what he wrote, 
and have even converted the word Utopian into a term of contempt 
and reproach, as implying something absurd and impracticable. With 
a few passages from his Utopia, in which there can be no doubt he 
expresses his real sentiments, I shall, therefore, conclude this essay. 

“To speak plainly my real sentiments, I must freely own, that, as long 
as there is any private property, and while money is the standard of all other 
things, I cannot think that a nation can be governed either justly or happily ; 
not justly, because the best things will fall to the share of the worst men; 
nor happily, because all things will be divided amongst a few, (and even 
these are not in all respects happy,) the rest being left to be absolutely mi- 





futation of the theory of Mr. Malthus had appeared ; but its entire incom- 
patibility with the Divine goodness was enough to convince us that it would 


prove false. 

* See “A New View of Society, by Robert Owen, Esq., of New Lanark.” 
See also “‘ Muratori’s Account of the Government of the Jesuits in Para- 
guay;” “‘ Remarks on the Practicability of Mr. Owen’s Plan to improve the 
Condition of the Lower Classes ;” and ‘‘ Mr. Owen’s proposed Villages for 
the Poor shown to be highly favourable to Christianity.” 
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serable. Therefore, when I reflect on the wise and good constitution of the 
Utopians, among whom all things are so well governed and with so few 
laws ; where virtue hath its due reward, and yet there is such an equality 
that every man lives in plenty ; when I compare with them so many other 
nations, that are still making new laws, and yet can never bring their con- 
stitution to a right regulation ; where, notwithstanding every one has his 
property, yet all the laws that they can invent have not the power either to 
obtain or preserve it, or even to enable men certainly to distinguish what is 
their own from what is another's ; of which the many law-suits that every 
day break out and are eternally depending, give too plain a demonstration : 
when, I say, I balance all these things in my thoughts, I grow more favour- 
able to Plato, and do not wonder that he resolved not to make any laws for 
such as would not submit to a community of all things. For so wise a man 
could not but foresee that the setting all upon a level was the only way to 
make a nation happy, which cannot be obtained so long as private property 
exists. For when every man draws to himself all that he can compass, by 
one title or another, it must needs follow, that how plentiful soever a nation 
may be, yet a few dividing the wealth of it among themselves, the rest must 
fall into indigence ; so that there will be two sorts of people among them, 
who deserve that their fortunes should be interchanged ; the former useless, 
but wicked and ravenous ; and the latter, who by their constant industry 
serve the public more than themselves, sincere and modest men: from 
whence, I am persuaded, that, till property is taken away there can be no 
equitable or just distribution of things, nor can the world be happily go- 
verned ; for as long as that is maintained, the greatest and the far best part 
of mankind will be still oppressed with a load of cares and anxieties. I con- 

fess, without taking it quite away, those pressures that lie on a great part 

of mankind may be made lighter, but they can never be quite removed : for 
if laws were made to determine at how great an extent in soil, and at how 
much money every man must stop, &c. these laws might have such effect as 
good diet and care might have ona sick man whose recovery is desperate, 
they might allay and mitigate the disease, but it could never be quite healed ; 
nor the body politic be brought again to a good habit, as long as property 
remains ; and it will fall out as in a complication of diseases, that by apply- 
ing a remedy to one sore you will provoke another ; and that which removes 
the one ill symptom produces others ; while the strengthening one part of 
the body weakens the rest.”—More, p. 60. (Burnet’s Translation, 1808.) 


And, again, at the conclusion of his delightful work : 
« Thus have I described to you, as particularly as I could, the constitution 
of that commonwealth, which I do not only think the best in the world, but 
indeed the only commonwealth that truly deserves that name. « In all other 
places it is yisible that, while people talk of a commonwealth, every man 
only seeks his own wealth ; but there, where no man has any property, all 
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men zealously pursue the good of the public. And, indeed, it is no wonder 
to see men act so differently; for, in other commonwealths, every man 
knows that, unless he provides for himself, how flourishing soever the com- 
monwealth may be, he must die of hunger, so that he sees the necessity of 
preferring his own concerns to the public ; but in Utopia, where every man 
has a right to every thing, they all know that if care is taken to keep the 
public stores full, no private man can want any thing ; for among them there 
is no unequal distribution, so that no man is poor, none in necessity, and 
though no man has any thing, yet they are all rich ; for what ‘can make a 
man so rich as to lead a serene and cheerful life, free from anxieties ; nei- 
ther apprehending want himself, nor vexed with the endless complaints of 
his wife? He is not afraid of the misery of his children, nor is he con- 
triving how to raise a portion for his daughters; but is secure in this, that 
both he and wife, his children and grandchildren, to as many generations 
as he can fancy, will all live both plentifully and happily; since, among 
them, there is no less care taken of those who were once engaged in labour, 
but grow, afterwards, unable to follow it, than there is elsewhere, of those 
that continue still employed. I would gladly hear any man compare the 
justice that is among them with that of all other nations ; among whom may 
I perish if I see any thing that looks either like justice or equity. For what 
justice is there in this, that a nobleman, a goldsmith, a banker, or any other 
man, that either does nothing at all, or at best is employed in things that 
are of no use to the public, should live in great luxury and splendour upon 
what is so ill acquired ; and a mean man, a carter, a smith, or a ploughman, 
that works harder even than the beasts themselves, and is employed in la- 
bours so necessary that no commonwealth could hold out a year without 
them, can only earn so poor a livelihood, and must lead so miserable a life, 
that the condition of the beasts is much better than theirs? For as the 
beasts do not work so constantly, so they feed almost as well and with more 
pleasure ; and have no anxiety about what is to come: whilst these men are 
depressed by a barren and fruitless employment, and tormented with the 
apprehensions of want in their old age, since that which they get by their 
daily labour does but maintain them at present, and is consumed as fast as 
it comes in ; there is no overplus left to lay up for old age. 

** Is not that government both unjust and ungrateful that is so prodigal 
of its favours to those that are called gentlemen or goldsmiths, or such others 
that are idle or live either by flattery or by contriving the arts of vain plea- 
sure; and, on the other hand, takes no care of those of a meaner sort, such 
a3 ploughmen, colliers, and smiths, without whom it could not subsist? But 
after. the. public has reaped all the advantage of their service, and they 
come to be oppressed with age, sickness, and want, all their labours and the 
good they have done is forgotten; and all the recompence given them is, 
that they are left to die in great misery. 
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“ Therefore, I must say, that, as I hope for mercy, I can have no other 
notion of all the other governments that I see or know, than that they area 
conspiracy of the rich, who, on pretence of managing the public, only pursue 
their private ends, and devise all the ways and arts they can find out; first, 
that they may, without danger, preserve all that they have so ill acquired, 
and then, that they may engage the poor to toil and labour for them at as 
low rates as possible, and oppress them as much as they please; and if they 
can but prevail to get these contrivances established by the show of public 
authority, which is considered as the representative of the whole people, 
then they are accounted laws: yet these wicked* men, after they have by 
a most insatiable covetousness divided that among themselves with which 
all the rest might have been well supplied, are far from that happiness that 
is enjoyed among the Utopians : for the use as well as the desire of money 
being extinguished, much anxiety and great occasion of mischief is cut off 
with it; and who does not see that the frauds, thefts, robberies, quarrels, 
tumults, contentions, seditions, murders, treacheries, and witchcrafts, which 
are, indeed, rather punished than restrained by the severities of the law, 
would all fall off, if money were not any more valued by the world. Men's 
fears, solicitudes, cares, labours, and watchings, would all perish in the same 
moment with the value of money ; even poverty itself, for the relief of which 
money seems most necessary, would fall. 

“* I do not doubt but rich men are sensible of this, and that they well know 
how much a greater happiness it is to want nothing necessary than to abound 
in many superfluities ; and to be rescued out of so much misery, than to 
abound with so much wealth: and I cannot think but the sense of every 
man’s interest added to the authority of Christ’s commands, who, as he was 
infinitely wise, knew what was best, and was not less good in discovering it 
to us, would have drawn all the world over to the laws of the Utopians, if 
pride, that plague of human nature, that source of so much misery, did not 
hinder it; for this vice does not measure happiness so much by its own 
conveniencies as by the miseries of others, and would not be satisfied with 
being thought a goddess, if none were left that were miserable, over whom 
she might insult. Pride thinks its own happiness shines the brighter, by 
comparing it with the misfurtunes of other persons ; that by displaying its 
own wealth they may feel their poverty the more sensibly.”—More, p. 203. 

D. R. 





* These reproaches should have been spared. The evils complained of 
are the consequences of a defective system ; and all anger against those 
whose conduct is influenced by it is misplaced. Till a better plan can be 
carried into effect, no one should be blamed for doing the best he can for 
himself in the general scramble that exists, as it is only by amassing riches 
that he can protect himself from the calamities of poverty. 
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ESTABLISHMENT AT’ NASHOBA, WEST - TENNESSEE, 
‘FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE NEGRO RACE. 


We insert, at the request of the writer, the following article. The 
editor of the Memphis Advocate, in which paper it has already ap- 
peared, prefaces it by these observations. 

The following, from the pen of Miss Wright, will we trust tend to 
dissipate the erroneous opinions which are existing with regard to her 
institution,—establish public confidence in its permanency and prac- 
ticability, and convince the most sceptical of the purity of her inten- 
tions. 

I, Frances Waicur, do give the lands after specified to General 
Lafayette, William Maclure, Robert Owen, Cadwallader Colden, 
Richeson Whitby, Robert Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, George 
Flower, Camilla Wright and James Richardson, to be held by them, 
and their assoMiates, and their successors in perpetual trust for the 
benefit of the Negro race. 

The object of this trust, in its particular modes, I confide to the 
discretion of the trustees, provided that a school for Coloured children 
shall always form a principal part of the plan ; and provided further, 
that all Negroes emancipated by the trustees, shall, on quitting the 
lands of the institution, be placed out of the limits of the United 
States. 

The Trustees residing on the lands of the institution, provided their 
namber be not less than three, shall constitute a quorum competent 
to transact business. 

On all matters, except those of the nomination of trustees and co- 
adjutors, and of the admission of young persons, aged from 14 to 20, 
the vote of a majority of the quorum of trustees shall decide. 

For the protection of absent and dissentient trustees,—no trustee 
shall be bound by any contract, to which he has not subscribed his 
name. 

The trustees shall have power to fill the vacancies that may occur 
in their number ; and to increase that number ; provided that each 
nomination shall have the unanimous consent of the trustees, or of 
their quorum : and provided that the person nominated shall have, 
previous to nomination, resided at least six months on the lands of 
the institution ; so that by such residence, a thorough knowledge may 
have been gained of his or her character. 
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The trustees shall not permit their number to be, at any time, less 
than five. 

The trustees shall have power to admit other persons as their co- 
adjutors ; provided that each such admission shall have the unanimous 
consent of the trustees, or of their quorum ; and provided that each 
person so admitted shall have, previous to admission, resided during 
at least six months on the lands of the institution; so that by such 
residence, a thorough knowledge may have been gained of his or her 
character. 

Such coadjutors shall enjoy every privilege of the institution, except 
that of trust or management. 

To secure the complete independence of all who may join the in- 
stitution, no one admitted either as trustee or as coadjutor shall be 
liable for any reason to expulsion ; but, from the moment of admis- 
sion, each person shall have an indefeasible right to the enjoyment 
of the comforts afforded by the institution ; that is, to food, to cloth- 
ing, to lodging, to attention during sickness, and to protection in old 
age. 

No member, whether trustee or coadjutor, who may quit the in- 
stitution, shall be entitled to any compensation for past services, in 
addition to the participation he will have had in the comforts of the 
institution while residing in it. 

In the admission of members, whether as trustees or as coadjutors, 
the admission of a husband will not carry along with it, as a conse- 
quence, the admission of his wife ; nor the admission of a wife, the 
admission of her husband ; nor the admission of parents, the admis- 
sion of those of their children, who may be above 14 years of age : 
each admission shall, like my own original nomination of trustees, 
be strictly individual, except that of children under 14 years of age, 
whose admission shall be a consequence of the admission of either 
of their parents. 

The children, under 14 years of age, of all the members, whether 
trustees or coadjutors, shail be raised and educated by the institu- 
tion, until they are respectively 20 years of age; when they shall, 
at the discretion of the trustees, be either admitted as members of 
this institution, or assisted in forming themselves elsewhere into a 
Community. 

Should any child who has been admitted in consequence of the ad- 
mission of either of his parents, be removed by either of his parents 
from the school of the institution for a longer period than six menths, 
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without the consent of a majority of the teachers, such child shall 
forfeit all claim on the institution. 

Young persons from 14 to 20 years of age may be admitted in- 
dividually ; provided such admission be, after a residence of at least 
three months on the lands of the institution, and by the unanimous 
consent of the trustees or of their quorum—and, when so admitted, 
such young persons shall have all the privileges of children under 
14, and no more ; and they shall, like children under 14, forfeit all 
claim on the institution, by absence from the school, for more than 
six months, without the consent of a majority of the teachers. 

On the fourth day of July eighteen hundred and seventy-six, the 
trust shall devolve on the then existing trustees and coadjutors, jointly, 
and thenceforward every member shall be a trustee. 

Notwithstanding the legal inconsistency which such a reservation 
may seem to involve, I do reserve to myself all the privileges of a 
trustee. 

The lands of Nashoba, which I give in trust, amount in the aggre- 
gate to about 1860 acres : lie on both sides of Wolf River, Shelby 
county, State of Tennessee ; and are specifically as follows :—~ 


[ Here is inserted a technical description of the lands.] 
(Signed) Frances Wricur. 





NEW HARMONY. 


Tur following is the Address in which so many of the American 
and English Journals made Mr. Owen state “the causes of his 
failure.” How the establishment of Ten Communities in one small 
district in two years, when the establishment of Communities was the 
object, could be construed into a failure, it is not very easy to con- 
ceive. We said in our last Magazine that we did not believe Mr. 
Owen used the word “ failure,” or any word of the same import on 
the occasion ; and we said so, because we saw he could not use it 
with truth, and we knew he would not without reluctance. Yet we 
were not aware at that time that he had so many pledges of the 
contrary of failure, as we find by this Address. We then did not 
know there were more than Five Communities on the lands of New 
Harmony ; but we now learn there were Ten before Mr. Owen came 
away ; and it is not very improbable that there may be more since. 
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We see by this instance how vigilant the Journals are to force 
every circumstance, which they can catch at in the least connected 
with the subject, into the service against a System which has for its 
object the good of all,—the universal welfare,—their own as_ well 
and as much as that of any others. How long will poor mortals con- 
tinue blind to their own best interests ! how long shut their eyes to 
their own true welfare! But we trust the hour is fast advancing, 
when ignorance and error will no longer lead us astray on our most 
important concerns,—no longer withhold us from our own real good ; 


the hour 
_ Which from thick films will purge the visual ray, 


And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day. 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob’d Innocence from heaven descend. 

No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 

And from each face be wip'd off ev'ry tear : 

Delights eternal crown each teeming plain, 

And health, and love, and bliss immortal reign.” Ep. 


Appress of Ropert OWEN 


To the Ten Social Colonies of Equality and Common Property, forming 
on the New Harmony Estate, on his leaving them in the Spring 
of 1827. 


You have relinquished the old institutions of society, from a con- 
viction that they are not founded’on the known principles of humanity, 
and that they are therefore incompetent to produce the happiness that 
belongs to our nature. 

You have entered upon a new state of society, which you believe 
to be founded on principles in strict accordance with human nature ; 
and you consequently expect to increase your happiness and to 
insure its permanency. 

With a right understanding of the principles on which this change 
has been made, and by a faithful adoption of those principles in prac- 
tice, you will attain your object. 

But. if you do not honestly apply these principles to all your prac- 
tice, without any reserve in favour of former habits or prejudices, you 
cannot succeed. } 

For no two states of society can differ more from each other, than 
the Individual and the Social ; even so much so, that that, which from 
necessity is deemed virtue in the one, will, from an equal necessity, 
become vice in the other, 
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The principles of the New System have been abundantly explained ; 
and almost all who reflect and are unprejudiced, admit their truth; 
it is the practice, which requires to be better understood, and to 
which I now desire to draw your particular attention. 

In practice it is essentially requisite that you should have honesty 
of purpose in the cause in which you have engaged ; that you should 
be entirely devoted to promote not only the success of the individual 
Community of which you may be members, but that you also equally 
desire the success of every other Community, and when opportunity 
offers, that you do all in your power to promote their prosperity. It 
is by this practice alune, you can prove that you are genuine mem- 
bers of the social system. 

Confidence in each other's honesty of purpose to promote the 
social system on its genuine principles, will lead to union and co- 
operation in all your measures ; for when differences of opinion which 
may arise regarding any of them shall have been once decided, ac- 
cording to your rules and regulations, the minority on the question 
will act as energetically and co-operate us cordially in their execution, 
as the majority who support them. ‘This is the true spirit of the sy- 
stem, without which, success ought not to be expected; and this 
spirit will be a constant stimulus to industry among all the members. 
It will also change the present irrational practice of mankind, who 
lightly esteem those labours, which are the most necessary to exist- 
ence and happiness, and highly value those which are useless and 
often injurious. This spirit, on the contrary, will estimate all labour 
in proportion to its necessity and utility,—in proportion as it pro- 
mises real happiness. It will also insure a wise economy in the con- 
duct of every individual ; an economy, which shall secure permanent 
comfort and independence to every member of each Community, 
while the gain of each member will be to promote the general pros- 
perity of all the Communities. 

It. is only through a well-regulated industry, combined with a wise 
economy, that the means can be obtained, to well educate, from in- 
fancy to maturity, every child belonging to the Communities ; a part 
of the social system which cannot be dispensed with in any Commu- 
nity. 

The education which appears to me necessary to form the character 
of a good member of the social system, or, in other words, to insure 
happiness among mankind, I have already developed in detail in more 
than one publication ; and no efforts of mine shall be wanting to 
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create and encourage the establishment of such schools in New Har- 
mony and elsewhere. 

To make provision for the support of those schools, in order that 
not one child belonging to any of the Communities shall be neglected 
from infancy, should be an object of the first importance, as an indis- 
pensable general regulation among the Communities ; and by the as- 
sociation of so many Communities so near to each other as to New 
Harmony, you have the means to accomplish this great object in a 
superior manner and in a short time. 

The expenditure of these schools will consist, almost altogether, in 
the consumption of articles, the produce of the district now occupied 
by the Communities. You have ocular demonstration that, under a 
well-regulated industry, the district occupied by you can easily sup- 
ply, in great abundance, animal food of almost every variety, includ- 
ing fish, flesh, and fowl, as well as wheat, barley, rye, oats, turnips, 
potatoes, pumpkins, peas, beans, with the whole range of garden 
vegetables— apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, cherries, cur- 
rants, strawberries, melons, grapes, and every other kind of fruit, 
except those peculiar to the tropics : flax, hemp, wool, cotton, silk, 
for wearing-apparel and house furnishings ; fine timber of every de- 
scription for building, farming purposes, boat-building, furniture, &c.; 
clays for all kinds of bricks, pottery, and stone-ware, from the coarsest 
to the finest ; and stone-quarries, limestone, and coal in abundance. 
It is true, iron, lead, and copper have not been found ; but as these 
articles are near to us, by water carriage they may be easily obtained, 
in exchange for many of the articles enumerated. 

You see that the whole district is so well watered, that you might 
ata light expense irrigate a large portion of it, and have abundance 
of water-power for corn- and saw-mills ; and that the soil is rich, ad- 
vantageously varied, and easily cultivated. You might also produce 
a variety of vegetable drugs and dye stuffs. The natural scenery is 
truly beautiful and magnificent, and there is no district more capable 
of being highly ornamented, so as, at a small expense, to rival the 
most celebrated parts of Europe. 

Experience has now proved to you that the climate is healthy, and 
equal to any in the same latitude ; there have been fewer deaths for 
your numbers, since the social system commenced here, than in any 
other town or city of the United States, of which an authentic ac- 
count has been obtained. Butabove all, new circumstances have been 
created around you, by which the minds ofall can enjoy that greatest 
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of all earthly privileges—mental independence, or freedom from bi- 
gotry, superstition, and prejudice. It is through this you may se- 
cute to yourselves and descendants to the latest period, political and 
moral liberty, and thereby open the direct road to real knowledge 
and all rational enjoyment ; through this alone you can ever know 
your own nature, act in conformity to it, andrenjoy happiness. 

Here then, with a well-directed industry and a wise economy, you 
have the means placed within your reach, now for the first time placed 
within the reach of any body of men, to enable you to attain the great 
object of all human efforts,—political, mental, and moral liberty ;— 
pecuniary independence, which consists in a superfluity of all things 
necessary to happiness ;—a union of interests, which will speedily de- 
stroy the grovelling, sordid, and deceptious character necessarily 
engendered by commerce ; and in proportion as intelligence shall dis- 
pel ignorance from our minds, lead us to acquire, first, a real affec- 
tion for all around us, and eventually for every fellow-being. 

The difficulties attendant on the commencement of this mighty 
change in the affairs of men, you are rapidly overcoming ; the un- 
avoidable, disagreeable rough work, which the nature of the country 
and of the materials which first congregated here rendered necessary, 
is daily diminishing , and industry, economy, beauty, order, and good 
feeling, are silently and gradually growing up around you; and the 
right spirit of the system, not derived from imagination or enthusiasm, 
but from a real knowledge of your own nature and of your true in- 
terest, is gaining ground among you, and soon cannot fail to become 
general. 

It is indeed true, that in this respect you have taken the lead of 
the town of New Harmony, which cannot be yet numbered among 
the colonies upon the social system ; but this is also in progress, and 
the time is not likely to be far distant when it will follow your ex- 
ample. 

For the present it is necessary and convenient that New Harmony 
should be a receiving and probationary place, until all the land which 
I have destined for Communities shall be occupied. It is from it that 
you have obtained some of your most valuable members ; and itis 
from the visitors who come here to examine these new and strange 
proceedings, that the whole number of Communities are likely to be 
the soonest put into activity. When so many societies shall be united 
in aiding each other, the practice of the system will be more easily 
acquired, and your progress and success cannot fail to be certain. 
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New Harmony, therefore, will remain some time longer as a train- 
ing school, before it can be made a part of a regular and full Commu- 
nity: it will thus afford an opportunity for those who find themselves 
unfit for, or who do not like the Social System, to depart; and for 
others who like the system, to form associations with those whose 
habits, sentiments, and views accord with their own, by joining some 
of the existing Communities, or by the formation of new ones, Thus 
by degrees all discordant feelings will be removed, and none will re- 
main in or around New Harmony except those who determine ‘to 
live and die in the Social System, and whose chief object through life 
wili be to extend its principles, and to add to the prosperity of Com- 
munities, 

You have, however, a difficulty to guard against, which will require 
all the prudence and caution which you can bring to bear upon the 
subject : it is in making choice of new members to each of your co- 
lonies. Your success will be greatly retarded or promoted by the 
manner in which you conduct this part of your business. 

Past experience has demonstrated, beyond any doubt, the fact, 
that no Community of common property and equality can prosper, 
unless the members possess the character which belongs to such a 
Community : you cannot, therefore, be too much on your guard in 
accepting members until your organization is complete. Those who 
are intemperate, who are idle, who are not careful, who are quarrel- 
some, and desire to make money for themselves, or even for their own 
Community, in opposition to the prosperity of other Communities; who, 
in short, have not a general spirit of benevolence and kindness for all 
their fellow-beings, are not proper members with which to commence 
Communities. 

. Little that is deserving the name of real virtue can be found in 
common or individual society, and no intercourse can be had with it 
without producing some contamination. 

With all your care, therefore, those you. may procure will be only 
partially prepared, as all are indeed, for this new state of society ; 
but a drunkard, a quarrelsome person, or one who has not general 
good feelings in favour of his fellow-beings, are the most unfit with 
which to commence your task. 

There are still some persons residing here, unconnected with the 
Communities, whose minds are yet too limited to grasp the momen- 
tous change which the Community System is calculated to accomplish 
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for the improvement and happiness of mankind, and are therefore op- 
posed to it. But they will acquire more knowledge and better feel- 
ings, or they will leave you; for the social and individual systems 
are founded on principles so opposite to each other, that it is not 
likely the one will long remain where the other is. You will of course 
show them an example of forbearance and kindness, and, knowing 
how their characters have been formed, you will pity their ignorance 
and infirmities, and endeavour to influence them to pity yours also ; 
for all of us are yet ignorant, and have many infirmities. 

With regard to the schools, it is my desire that all your children 
should be educated in the best manner, and at the least expense to 
you ; I wish to add, without any expense to you. This would be the 
most gratifying event that could now occur to my feelings ; but 
having experded a large capital in putting you into your present in- 
dependent condition, having paid for the whole of the real and per- 
sonal property that I purchased since I came to this country, and 
having discharged every other debt, 1 do not yet know whether my 
remaining income will enable me, with the prudence which is pecu- 
liarly necessary in my situation, to undertake to feed, clothe and 
educate all your children without cost, or with such aid from your 
surplus-produce as you can spare without inconvenience to yourselves. 
Relying, however, upon the faithful stewardship of the parties in whose 
hands the remaining property which I possess here has been entrusted, 
I shall appropriate three thousand dollars this year towards defraying 
the expenses of this all-important object, the general direction of 
which I leave to Mr. Dorsey, the late Treasurer of the Miami Univer- 
sity; in whose steadiness, integrity, ability, and disinterested devo- 
tion to the cause [ have full confidence. 

I have also good reason to expect that you will make such addi- 
tion as you can afford to this fund ; for some of you have already in- 
formed me of your intention to contribute liberally, according to your 
means, When I return, I hope to find you prosperous, and in Har- 


mony together. 


BRIGHTON CO-OPERATIVE BENEVOLENT FUND ASSO- 


CIATION. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 
July 22, 1827. 





‘Siz, 


I Constper it my duty to inform you that the Brighton Co-operative 
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Benevolent Fund Association has been the means of widely diffusing a 
knowledge of the principles of Co-operation, and that the number of 
the Society's members is daily increasing: The members are all of 
the productive classes, such as mechanics, labourers, &e.,; and some 
have the capital sufficient to joinany Community. In fact, Sir, I think 
it not unlikely that a Community may be formed of its members in the 
course of a year orso. Wehave agricultural labourers, house-carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, printers, cabinet-makers, turners, painters, gardeners, 
dress-makers, bakers, tailors, tinmen, coppersmiths, shoe-makers, 
bookbinders, grocers, servants, &c. : in short, by our united labour 
we could perform all the various trades required in a Community, with 
~ the exception of fabricating linen, worsted, &c., We have had experi- 
ence of the utility of our Co-operative Benevolent Fund Association, 
and I do most strongly recommend the plan to my fellow-labourers 
throughout England and Scotland. The small subscription properly 
disposed of, will be the means in time of placing many a family in a 
Community who might never be able from circumstances to join one. 

I must take the present opportunity of informing you, Sir, that a 
Co-operative Trading Association has been formed by some of the 
members on the following plan. 

Capital 1002, in shares of 51: each. 

Deposits of one shilling per week on each share and profits to ac- 
cumulate until the 5. is made up, (The retail prices for the articles 
are paid.) 

Business transacted by a committee, chosen by a majority of share- 
holders, and an agent. 

Committee to be chosen every three months. Regular accounts 
kept for the inspection of shareholders. 

Any person may take more shares than one ; shares not transfer- 
able unless by consent of a majority. 

On the first week the whole of the shares were taken up, mostly 
by heads of families ; and at the last meeting of shareholders it was 
proposed to increase the capital by 50/., in shares in the same way, 
in consequence of the number wishing to join. Should it seem ad- 
visable, I am convinced that capital may be had in the same way toa 
very considerable amount. They have,commenced trading in a pri- 
vate way. 

I have no doubt they will show to the working classes how much 
better it would be for them to form trading associations with half the 
252 
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sums they expend in some benefit societies, (many of them in these 
parts are called land-lords societies,) and ultimately purchase or rent 
land. to commence the principles of Co-operation and Community of 
Property, and thereby show to the world that equality of distribution 
may be reconciled with perfect security. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
W. Bryan. 


P.S. You see, Sir, that every week the capital of the Trading Asso- 
ciation will increase 30s., besides profits, which may be considered as 
so much capital embarked in the cause of Co-operation.—We have 
also a penny a-week subscription, to enable us to give any deserving 
but indigent person we choose capital to join a Community ; and we 
have already, in the short time since we began, collected about 41, by it. 





DOWLANDS DEVON COMMUNITY. 


To W. Hebert, Esq. 

Dear Str, Exeter, 5th Aug. 1827. 
Ws have had our general meeting ; and have much pleasure in tell- 
ing you that we found things a good deal better than we expected. 
Indeed, it appears to me, that, considering the disadvantages under 
which the Community have been and are still labouring, no better 
result could reasonably have been anticipated. Their crops are re- 
markably fine ; the few trades in operation already bring in a return 
more than sufficient to cover the current-expenses. The funds, indeed, 
are low, but the Community have more than they owe. I am sorry 
to say they have no new inmates, but we have reason to think that 
it would not be difficult to’ procure as many as might be wanted, if 
the capital allowed of it. In the mean time they are internally ma- 
king things more and more comfortable to themselves, and better 
worth showing to others ; and externally they begin to excite a con- 
siderable degree of curiosity and even good-will in the neighbourhood. 
Mrs. D. is the only one that appears still discontented : it seems 
there is a very good market for her trade, and it is my individual 
opinion that a few more women could be advantageously employed in 
it; particularly if one could undertake teaching something more to the 
young girls, not only of the Community but also of the neighbouring 
villages, as there are very encouraging’ applications for schooling. 
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If you could help to procure such individuals, you would, 1 think, 
serve an institution that ought still to be dear to you. I am also 
much astonished that we have not been better assisted by the Lon- 
don friends of the System. A very few hundred pounds more would, 
I am certain, place our success beyond all doubt ; and, as we are, I 
shall not be surprised if we suceed better and sooner than the esta- 
blishments where theexperiment is trying ona larger scale. I hope, 
however, those are going on well. When Mr. Owen is in London, by 
all means have the goodness to inform me of every thing. 
_ Your very sincere friend, 
M. Martin. 





UNION EXCHANGE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 
_ Sir, 


I BEG to send you a sketch of a little Society or Company formed by 
Mr. Manning, myself and some others, to procure, or contribute to 
procure, the capital requisite for us to enter into a Co-operative Com- 
munity ; and hope that the trading classes will extensively throughout 
the kingdom form such Companies, and thus every where enable them- 
selves to obtain comfort, independence, security, and happiness. 

We have named our little Company Tae Union. Excuance So- 
ciety. The immediate object of this Society is to generalize and 
equalize, as far as present circumstances will admit, the present con- 
dition and future prospects of its members. This the members in- 
tend to bring about by meeting once a week, or oftener, as circum- 
stances may render expedient, for the purpose of supplying each 
other with such articles as their various occupations will enable them 
to produce, subject to a general per-centage, which it is intended 
for the present to divide periodically* ; thus giving the members one 
common feeling and interest to the extent of such per-centage on_all 
their transactions as a Society, but at the same time retaining a 
sufficient share of individual responsibility to secure the Society from 
the possibility of loss. 

It will be obvious to any reflecting mind that to a Society suffi- 





* This does not prevent the individual from investing his share‘in any 
fund that is or may be accumulating for Co-operative purposes, while it at 
the same time shows an immediate Co-operation. 
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ciefitly numerous, and having occupations sufficiently various, there 
cah” be no object which they direct their attention to, whether it be 
the occupation of land, the erection of dwellings, the establishment 
of schools, and asylums.for the youth and aged, &c., which they can- 
not by perseverance and assiduity obtain ; thus gradually superseding 
the present conflicting scenes that surround them, and substituting in 
their stead a full and complete system of Co-operative Community. 

Tue Unton Excuance Socrery. has on sale several articles ; as 
Tea, Breap, FLour, Cioruses, Boors and Suosrs, Unmsrenuias, 
Carvep anv Gut Artic ies, Brass anp Trn Wars, &c. &c., and 
they make and repair in those articles according to order. Their 
Meetings are on Tuesday evenings at 8 o'clock, at 36, Red Lion 
Square. Yours, Sir, &c. 

W. Kina. 





ACTUAL OCCURRENCES AND RESULTS OF THE ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-SOCIAL SYSTEM OF INDIVI- 
DUAL PROPERTY. 


Distress ry Great Bairain.—A Glasgow paper says, “The poor la- 
bouring people are now obliged to wash their clothes without soap, go to 
bed without a candle, and to live on oatmeal, potatoes, and fish, and such 
other articles as are the produce of the districts in which they reside. The 
woollen trade of Saddleworth, which depends much upon exports, princi- 
pally to the United States, continues extremely depressed. ‘In the town- 
ship of Delph alone there are at present no fewer than 3500 persons on the 
list of paupers. The artizans in Lancashire and Yorkshire are in a deplo- 
rable state. Many families once in the enjoyment of many comforts, are 
now unable by the most arduous labour tg procure the common neces- 
saries of life.” | 

(Yet many of these are at this very moment producing more than one 
hundred times as much as formerly supported their ancestors. What a 
wretched system of distribution must England’s be, to produce results like 
this!’ “By their fruits ye shall know them,” is the best test of every 
system : apply it to the commercial system of competition, and how mise- 
rably it will be found wanting !] 

Another English paper contains the following : 

“ The village of Ravenstone, Bucks, has been thrown into the utmost 
alarm and consternation by the report that a labouring man of the name 
of Bates had attempted to destroy himself and his family, ccnsisting of 
a wife and two daughters. The unfortunate wretch, it appears, was a 
shoemaker; but, owing to the great depression of the times, had not been 

able to get work during the last few weeks. His daughters, who were 
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grown up,, were in, the habit of making lace; but, from the same cause, 
could not dispose of their work ; and in consequence, the whole family. was 
reduced to the last stage of want and wretchedness. On Wednesday last, 

the unhappy father, unable any longer to witness the distresses of his wife 
and daughters, proceeded to a neighbouring market-town, and succeeded 
in obtaining a considerable quantity of white arsenic, which, on his return 
home, he mixed in a pudding, with the determination of putting an end to 
the lives of the whole family. ‘The consequences were truly horrible: the 
father and daughters ate greedily of the unwonted fare, which the mother, 
supposing to be the effects of hunger, restrained herself from doing. In 
about an hour afterwards the father and his two daughters were lifeless 
corpses; and the mother now lingers in a most dangerous state; and but 
little hopes are entertained of her ultimate recovery.” 

To complete the horrible picture, we have the subjoined extract from 
an Irish paper : 

“ On Sunday last, a gentleman residing on one of the upper terraces at 
Cove, Ireland, hearing a cry apparently proceeding from some person in 
pain or distress, and which seemed to issue from the space between the 
wall of an old house immediately under him, caused some inquiries to be 
made; the result of which was, that into this place a family, consisting of 
aman, woman, and four children, had crept some days before, the two 
former at the time in a fever; that there they continued, unsheltered, un- 
covered, and without food of any kind, until the disease and the total want 
of nourishment brought on their natural consequences—death ! - It was 
the shrieking of the woman. in the agonies of death that struck on the 
gentleman’s ear; and when he communicated what he had heard to some 
of the people in the neighbourhood, none could be got to go near the 
miserable wretches for fear of contagion, until the circumstances having 
come to the ear of a professional gentleman, an apothecary living in Cove, 
he ventured to this scene of accumulated horrors, and found the man and his 
wife dead, and the children clinging to their corpses, naked and starving, and, 
to all appearance, about to share a similar fate.”——-New Harmony Gaxette. 


Peritron or THE Mecuantics or BirmincHaM.—They represent to your 
Honourable House, that after a long and ineffectual struggle, the labouring 
classes of this community have found that their skill, industry, and frugality, 
cannot protect them from the misery and degradation of parochial relief. 

That the applications for such relief have so greatly increased, that the 
assistance afforded has been reduced to the lowest point at which animal life 
can be supported, and that MULTIPLIED instances are daily occurring in which 
LIFE ITSELF SINKS UNDER THE DISEASE, DEBILITY, AND SUFFERINGS, CON- 
SEQUENT ON SUCH SEVERE PRIVATIONS. 

That your Petitioners observe, with great alarm, the strange anomaly of 
astarving and naked population, in a country filled with a superabundance 
of food and clothing ; and it is the firm conviction of your Petitioners 
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minds, that if, in the midst of this superabundance, the mass of. the: agri- 
cultural, as well as manufacturing population be starving, and their em- 
ployers verging towards ruin ; if the interests, nay the very existence of 
millions be desperately jeopardized ; if, in short, the strong instinct of self- 
preservation and the law be allowed to continue longer in. violent oppo- 
sition, then.it is the firm conviction and fear of your Petitioners’ minds, 
that the exemplary patience of this suffering community will find its limits, 
and that, amid jarring interests and aroused .passions, the law itself will 
sink in universal plunder and anarchy. 

That your Petitioners consider the projects of : emigtation which have 
been entertained by your Honourable House as destructive of the moral 
attachment of the people to their native land ; and at the same time they 
cannot comprehend by what train of rEAsoNING. the productive classes, who 
create the wealth and power of this kingdom, are sTIGMATIZED as bemg a 
burthen to it. Your Petitioners cannot conceive that the uncleared woods 
and wildernesses of America are more capable of supporting them than their 
own workshops and the cultivated fields of their native land, aided by the 
facilities for the supply of every want which the skill and industry of suc- 
cessive generations have created, unless, indeed, there be some baneful law * 
which ‘counteracts all these great advantages. In such case your Petitioners 
suggest to your Honourable House whether it might not be easier to remove 
such law than to transport the population and to clear the woods of America. 

That your Petitioners have almost despaired: of relief when they have 





* There is ‘‘ a law” —and that is the law of Individual Appropriation. In 
that are to be found “ the causes of the ruin,” of “the misery and degra- 
dation,” ‘of “ the lowest point of relief,” of “ the strange”—certainly most 
strange—“ anomaly,” of the absurd “reasoning.” While that is universally 
acted on, the mechanics will in vain seek a removal of those evils, which 
are, alas/,as indisputable:as powerfully described, but for which, though 
the. petition ably points out the absurdity of the remedies proposed in the 
House of Commons and in the pages of the political cconomists for 
them, it, proposes itself. a remedy as inadequate. The. mechanics err 
about the source of those evils, as much as the government, the House of 
Commons, or the political ceconomists do. Ifa farthing of taxation had 
never been imposed, and if a shilling of any other currency than gold and 
silver had never been in circulation, the evils would be as great as they 
are, were the individual appropriation and accumulation, with the progress 
of machinery, as great also. Nor would the removal of every farthing 
of taxation, the abolition of tithes. and church establishment, the fullest 


restoration of a specie currency, and. what, they and. Mr. Cobbett call an 


equitable adjustment (however just in itself), be more than a: very tem- 


porary, and, partial, if any, remedy, if the Individual Appropriation and 


Accumulation should continuc and proceed as:they are doing.—Ep. 
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heard:the strange contradiction of over-production and: over-popadatiom, or 
m:plainer terms, too many mouths and too’ many loaves co-existent with 
each other; countenanced by :His'Majesty’s ministers; -and ‘they think»it 
their bounden duty thus publicly, before your ‘Honourable House; to pro- 
test against the doctrines of over-population, which would :disperse the 
skill and/industry of this country among foreign states or distant:colonies, 
and against those of over-production, so maintained and put forth by some 
of His Majesty’s ministers, who have thereby incurred the guilt of:exciting 
and misleading some of this suffering and starving people to acts of viclence, 
to destruction of machinery, and to conflicts with the military. 

» Setting aside these new and wild theories, and recurring to the ancient 
‘principles of:common sense, confirmed by Holy Writ itself, which expressly 
declares that the industry and labour of a country are its wealth, and that 
wealth is the blessing of God; taking also the experience of the past \as 
their sure and safe guide; your Petitioners have deliberately applied them- 
selves to discover * the causes of the ruin which desolates these realms, and 
the means of remedying it. (See preceding note.) 

Increase or Crime.—A Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the subject of criminal commitments and con- 
victions announces the melancholy fact, that the increase of committals has 
- been frightfully great. The number in England and Wales was 
in 1806, 4,341; in 1816, 9,091; in 1826, 16,147. 

The increase of 1816 over 1806 the Committee ascribe in a great: degree 
to the transition from war to peace ! This however does not -account for the 
great increase from that in 1816 to that in 1826. The want of employment 
for the labourer, and its necessary consequence a rate of wages in many 
parts of the country insufficient for his support, are stated among the causes, 
_and are certainly much more really causes. 

And see the difference between this increase, and the increase of popula- 
‘tion, The twenty years from 1801] to 1821 produced an increase of popu- 
lation from 8,872,986 to 11,977,663, or something better than 33 per cent. ; 
» and assuming that the twenty years from 1806 to 1826 produced an increase 
nat the game rate, that is, 33 per cent. ; see what has been the comparative 
\, proportion of commitments ;—in 1806, 4,341 ; in 1826,.16,147;—almost 300 
per.cent., or nine times that of the population. . The number convicted‘as 
was stated in our last Magazine,—in 1806 was 2516,.in 1825 was 9964. 
_ What a dreadful result of our increase of wealth and what is considered our 
growing greatness ! . 





MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS. 
 Justicz.—The rules of Equity or Justice depend entirely'on the par- 
ticular state. and condition in which men are placed, and owe their origin 
vand existence:to that Uriiity which results:to the public: for' their strict 
and regular observance. —Hume. 
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Paortnty.— What other reason (than tending to promote public utixiry) 
indeed could writers ever give why this must be mine, and that yours ; 
since uninstructed nature surely never made any such distinction? The ob. 
jects which receive those appellations are, of themselves, foreign to us; 
they are totally disjoined and separated from us; and nothing but the ge. 
neral interest of society can form the connection. What is a man’s pro- 
perty ? Any thing which it is lawful for him, and for him alone, to use. But 
what have we by which we can distinguish these objects ?’) Here we must 
have recourse to statutes, customs, precedents, analogies, and a hundred 
other circumstances ; some of which are constant and inflexible, some va- 
riable and arbitrary, But the ultimate point in which they all professedly 
terminate, is the interest and happiness of human society. Where this enters 
not into consideration, nothing can appear more whimsical, unnatural and 
even superstitious than all or most of the laws of justice and of property.— 
Hume. 

How is this attended to in this country and most others where individual 
appropriation and accumulation prevail ; where the great body of the people 
are ground to the dust by toil, suffering and privation, and where even the 
minority, the wealthy and great, are torn.and racked by cares, anxieties, and 
corroding jealousies ? 

If then the regulation of property is such as to produce, instead of Pusuic 
Unity, public wretchedness and misery, should that regulation be con- 
tinued >? Is it Justice that it should? Is Pusiic Urinity produced, when 
at least three-fourths of the people are involved in the extremes of poverty 
and distress; and no portion, even the wealthiest, of the remainder enjoys 
that freedom from care and anxiety which is necessary to render life a bless- 
ing? If the establishment of Invivipua, Property has been always at- 
tended with the poverty and distress of the great body of the people in pro- 
portion as the InpivipuaL Property increased, while the poverty and di- 
stress of. the great body of the people will not be disputed to be, instead of 
Pussie Utiviry, Pusiic Miscuier ; and if the establishment of Commu- 
nity oF Property has been always accompanied, in proportion as the Com- 
mon Prorerty increased, with the competence and freedom from care and 
anxiety of all those who. adopted it, while the competence and freedom from 
care of ali will not be disputed to be Pusiic Urinity ;—is it not fair to con- 
clude that Pusiic Miscuizr is the inevitable result of the establishment 
of Inpivipuat Property, and Pusiic Utiniry the inevitable result of the 
establishment of Community oF Property? Which then does Justice re- 
quire, InpivipvaL Prorerry, or Community of Property; the Com- 
PETITIVE System, or the CoMMUNIONAL SysTEM?—Ep. 


Tae Urstart.—The Ursrarr is not he, who from humble origin and 
poverty acquires wealth and bears it with the true dignity of man, assuming 
no vaitr copeeits or self-importance from it, and treating his present and 
former equals with like kindness and respect according to their virtue and 
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abilities : but the upsranr is he, on whom the wealth acquired by himself or 
his father sits awkwardly and ungraciously, like a new.and fashionably made 
suit of clothes ona clown. He is a perfect novus homo, a. new-fangled man. 
Ashamed of his origin, and always fearing that it. will be suspected, he 
shuns as contagion his or his father’s former equals, and his inferiors in 
wealth, or if forced to any intercourse. with them, treats them .with inso- 
lence, superciliousness or coldness ; pins himself to the rich, the titled, and 
the distinguished ; assumes arrogant and capricious airs ; and seeks always 
to be considered buried in affairs of the highest importance. ‘‘ He loves 
the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats at synagogues.” The 
man of good family, never fearing that his origin can be suspected, treats 
his inferiors with affability, kindness, and familiarity. Indeed sometimes, 
spoiled: by association with upstarts, he sinks into the upstart ; but this is 
much seldomer the case than that the man of low origin and newly acquired 
wealth rises to the spirit of true nobility.—Old Novel, 


Custom.—Truly custom is an arbitrary and a treacherous school- 
mistress : she establishes her indisputable authority gradually and imper- 
ceptibly, though we perceive her subvert and violate all the rules of nature ; 
and we may cry out with Plato, ‘Custom is the great mistress of all things.” 
Is there any opinion so fantastic, so senseless or extravagant, that she has 
not established in some part of the earth? and therefore that ancient excla- 
mation was exceedingly just ; ‘‘ Is it not a shame for a philosopher who is 
an observer and examiner of nature, to derive testimony from minds prepos- 
sessed with custom?” We are as great a wonder to barbarians as they are to 
us ; and with equal reason, as every man would acknowledge, if after having 
travelled over remote regions he would allow himself rightly to consider. 

There are people who never speak to their king but through a pipe, his 
wife and children excepted. In one nation, virgins think it no shame to 
go naked, whilst married women studiously wear the closest attire. In 
another, chastity is held in estimation only by married women ; in another, 
by the unmarried women onlyis it held so. In another, nephews and brothers 
inherit to the detriment of sons ; in another, nephews only. In another, 
they lament the birth of children, and feast at the decease of old men. In 
another, they boil the bodies of their dead, and afterwards pound them to 
pulp, which they mix and drink with their wine. In another, the most ¢o- 
veted sepulchre is to be eaten by dogs or by birds. In another, for the regula- 
tion of the community, magistrates have the universal charge of agriculture 
and distribution of fruits, according to every one’s necessity. Some nations 
there are, where women, whose husbands come to violent deaths, may marry 
again, and no others. Some, where women are treated with so much con- 
tempt, that the men kill the native females, and buy wives of their neigh- 
bours. Some, where husbands may repudiate their wives without cause, 
but wives cannot separate from their husbands for any cause. Some, where 
husbands may sell their wives in case of sterility. Some, where women 
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wear copper. fetters on both legs. Some, where not only the fourth, but 
remote degrees of kindred are forbid to marry; and others where con- 
nections of the nearest kindred marry without scandal or offence. Some, 
where rich furniture and costly jewels are deposited without lock or key, 
In one place, men feed upon human flesh ; in another, it is reputed a 
pious office for a son to kill his father in old age. Elsewhere, fathers dis- 
pose of their children yet. unborn, some to be preserved and carefully 
reared, others either to be thrown away, or immediately killed. We know 
entire nations, where death is not only despised, but received with the 
greatest triumph ; and where children offer themselves to be whipped to 
death without changing countenance: where riches were held in such con- 
tempt, that the poorest and most wretched citizén would not have deigned 
to stoop for a purse of gold; and we know regions, fruitful in all manner 
of: provisions, where the only diet is bread, cresses, and water. 

Did not Custom work that miracle in Chios, that during seven hundred 
years neither wife nor maid was ever known to commit any act contrary to 
her honour? To conclude, there is nothing, in my opinion, which Custom 
does not, or may not do ; and therefore with good reason Pindar styles her 
“‘ the queen and empress of the world,” 

Every one having an inward veneration for the opinions and manners re- 
ceived and approved amung his own people, cannot, without great reluc- 
tance, depart therefrom. The principal effect of Custom is soto seize and 
ensnare us, that it is not in our power to disengage ourselves from its grasp, 
or properly to weigh the things it enjoins. From whence it is believed, 
that whatever is contrary to Cusrom is contrary to reason; but how im- 
properly this opinion is entertained, God knows.— Montaigne. 





STATISTICS. 


. Decay.or Bartish Manvuracture Exrort.—A most important parlia- 
mentary paper was delivered last session ; namely, An account of the quan- 
tity, and of the official and declared value of the twenty principal articles of 
British, Irish, Foreign, aud Colonial produce or manufactures exported from, 
and imported into, the United Kingdom, for the years ending 5th January 
1825, 1826, and 1827. This is the first instance of any Return of quunti- 
ties.as-well as values; and the public are, greatly indebted to Mr. Maberly 
for this very important improvement, which we trust will be permanently 
adopted in our Annual Reports. 

On looking into the Exports, we perceive a great falling off in all our 

staple manufactures. 

, We begin with Cotton :— 

The number of yards exported in the year ending 5th January, 

1825 was 344,440,389 ; 1826 was 336,459,204; ,. 1927 was 267,021,683. 
_ So much for Cotton. :, 
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Our tiext manufacture, in point of appar is mm Woollen : ant here 
also there is a great falling off :— 
Woollens.entered by the piece, year ending 5th January, ? 
1825 was 1,856,201 ; 1826 was 1,712,305; 1827 was 1,618,103. 
. Entered by the yard :— 
1825was 7,349,977; 1826 was 7,803,776; | 1827: was 4,941,707. 
Linens, in these three years, by the yard, are sixty-three wee tity se 
two millions, and thirty-nine millions. 
Our next staple is Hardwares, and Cutlery; and here the quantity in 
cwts. is 214,237, and 219,909, and 192,702. ‘This branch seems to have 
suffered the least. vt aaa 
Leather, wrought and unwrought, in pounds, fur the: three years, 
1,744,015, and 1,595,750, and 1,26] ,2495. 
In Earthen Ware, Glass, Hats, and in short every branch, there has 
been a sensible decline. 





INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Stream Enaines or ENGtAND.—M. Dupin, in speaking of the immense 
mechanical force set in action by the steam engines of England, gives the 
following illustration of its amount. The great pyramid of Egypt required 
for its construction the labour of above 100,000 men (Diodorus. Siculus 
says 360,000) for twenty years. But if it were required again to raise the 
stones from the quarries and place them at their present height, the action 
of the steam engines of England, which are managed at most by 36,000 
men, would be sufficient to produce the effect in eighteen hours. And 
M, Dupin says, that if it were required to know what time they would take 
to cut the stones and move them from.the quarries to the pyramid, a very 
few days would be sufficient. 

The calculation of M. Dupin is as follows: The volume of the great 
pyramid is 4,000,000 cubic metres ; its weight 10,400,000 tons, or 
10,400,000,000 kilogrammes. The centre of gravity of the pyramid is 
elevated 40 metres from the base, and taking 11 metres as the mean depth 
of the quarries, the total height of elevation is 60 metres, which multiplied 
by 10,400,000 tons gives 624,000,000 tons raised one metre. Then the total 
steam engines in England represents the power of 320,000 horses. Those 
engines moved for 24 hours, would raise 862,800,000 tons one metre high, 
and consequently, 647,100,000 tons in 18 hours; which exceeds the produce 
of labour spent in raising the materials of the great pyramid, © 

It thus appears that what was thought an extravagant compiitation of 
Mr. Owen, in estimating the new scientific and mechanical p power of Great 
Britain as equal to four hundred millions of men, was far within the reality. 
From M. Dupin’s calculation it appears that thirty-six thousand men could, 
in 1820, when the calculation was made, do at least as much as upwards of 
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two.hundred and forty-three millions could have done at the period of the 
building of the great pyramid, though there was doubtless powerful machi- 
nery used, witness the pyramids themselves, at that time, The ancient 
Egyptian year was the solar, consisting of 365 days; and they were all 
working days ; for the ancient Egyptians had neither the Sabbath of the 
Jews, nor the Sabbath or Holydays of the Christians. Multiplying then 365 
by 20, the number of years, we shall have 7300; and, multiplying those 
again by 100,000, (a lower number of workmen than M. Dupin calculates 
as being employed on the pyramid, for he says upwards of 100,000, and 
Diodorus Siculus says 360,000,) we shall have 730,000,000. Then allow- 
ing as much time for “ cutting the stones and moving them from the quar- 
ries to the pyramid,” as for raising them fromthe bottom of the quarries 
and placing them in their situations in the pyramid,—and no one will deny 
that this is an ample allowance,—we shall have 36 hours’ work of our steam 
engines for the entire labour about the pyramid. Now allowing only 12 
hours for a working day, though it is well known that a great, perhaps the 
greater portion of our operatives work most laboriously 16 hours a day, 
we shall have 3 days; and dividing 730,000,000 by 3, we shall have 
243,333,333 men when the pyramid was built, to whose power of labour 
that of, at most, 36,000 men at present is equal ; without even allowing for 
the 23,100,000 tons, which the steam engines could raise more than the 
contents of the pyramid, in the 18 hours. 

Now M. Dupin made his calculation in 1820; and both the number of 
steam engines, and the operating power of machinery in proportion to the 
manual operating power employed about it, have greatly increased since. 
Mr. Hodgskin near a year ago supposed the increase to be near a third 
in that time ; that is, in six years. In one department of the silk manufac- 
ture, the power of machinery is nearly trebled in the last five years. Inthe 
manufacture of organzine and sewing-silk, the bobbins, which five years 
ago revolved but about 1100 times a minute, can now by an improvement 
in the machinery be easily made to revolve 3000 times. 

It will hence be seen that our calculation of the equality of 36,000 men’s 
operating power at present, by our improvements in machinery and steam 
application, to that of 243,333,000 formerly, probably within much less than 
a hundred years, is very moderate, indeed very much under the fact. Ina 
more minute view of the subject then, we find that the operating power of 
one man is thus increased 6759 times; that is, one man can now do as 
much as siz thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine men could formerly. 

This certainly is perfectly astonishing ; indeed at first view would appear 
incredible ; yet it is not more astonishing than true. And if the improve- 
ments in progress under Messrs. Perkins, Brown, or Morey were completed, 
our.operating power would be almost immediately multiplied, probably it is 
too little to say ten-fold, pérhaps not too much to say a hundred-fold. If, 
in addition, Palmer’s suspension rail-road, which is not much dearer than 
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a common road, and steam propulsion for land‘carriage, were generally 
adopted,— what multiplication of produce would be impracticable or diffi- 
cult ? for land carriage and travelling could be easily and safely thus carried 


to at least 50 miles an hour. 

But even supposing that no further improvement in machinery or the ap- 
plication of steam, gas vacuum; or spirit’: vapour, were to take place, the 
steam engines of the country could easily be in a few years quadrupled ; as 
there is abundance of capital, and hands to be employed on them, if there 
were demand for their produce. Thus barely one hundred and forty-four 
thousand men would be capable of producing as much as upwards of nine 
hundred and seventy-three millions—more than the entire number of the in- 
habitants, young and old, of the globe— would have been within no very di- 
stant period back: And still at least three-fourths of the inhabitants of ‘this 
country are in ‘absolute indigence and misery, and upwards of five-sixths of 
them in distress and privation, when one eighty-third part of the inhabitants 
of England and Wales alone (12,000,000), or about one-siateenth of the males 
from sixteen to sixty (about 2,350,000), could, by proper arrangements, 
| produce an abundance for more than au. the inhabitants of the globe !—Ep. 

















Economica WiwpMiLt.—M. de la Moleré received a prize of 4000 
francs from the Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture at Chartres, 
for the invention of an Economical Windmill for rural purposes, such as 
ploughing, harrowing, pulverizing soil, sowing seed, raising and leading 
water, &c. 

The inventor sells these mills at the following prices:—A one-horse 
power, 16/., and with a regulator 24/.; a two-horse, 24/., and with a regu- 
lator 36/.; three-horse and four-horse power, from 32i. to 48/,; to the 
larger of these machines is attached a smaller mill for crushing grain for 
cattle. Considering the small cost of these machines,—that. they :move 
to any part of a farm, can be made portabie, are applicable to a variety 
of purposes, and may grind corn for a family,~—we may expect that: they 
will be generally introduced into farming establishments in this country. 
There can be no doubt that our own millwrights would make them as good 
aod nearly as cheap as the French. On the average, a windmill will work 
at least three days in the week, and is no expense, whether eared or 
standing still.— Mechanics’ Register. 

A Mr, George Lindsay, Lieutenant of the Royal Navy, says in the Me. 
chanics’ Magazine, that as far back as 1819, he invented one on a similar 
plan, and sent a plan of it to Mr. Coke of Holkham, . Norfolk. au 

Te such a windmill, for working it in a.calm,.:could be annexed either 
a Perkins’s high-pressure steam engine, which is not more than one-fourth 
of the bulk of a.common steam engine of the-same power, and consumes 
but about one-ninth of the quantity of fuel and about one-ninetieth of the 
quantity of water; a Brown’s gas vacuum engine, which is still superior 
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in those respects ; or a’ Morey’s ¥apour engine, which is even yet superior. 
It could then have attathed toit,‘and changed whenever requisite, suppose, 
General Beatson's ploughing, scarifying, pulverizing, and hoeing imple. 
ments, as well as implements for digging, reaping, mowing, thrashing, 
and winnowing, and.also pumping, watering, and carrying; and there can 
be little doubt that with four of such mills, of a four-horse power each, one 
of a two-horse power, and one of a one-horse power, eight men could cul- 
tivate 500 acres even better than the number of men usual at present for so 
many acres could by spade cultivation, and produce either 4000 quarters 
of wheat, ‘or suppose 2600 quarters of wheat and 500 tons. of ‘potatoes, 
either of which, wheat solely, or wheat and potatoes, would be an ample 
average sufficiency of food for 4000 persons. From land of average quality, 
under spade cultivation’ in the county of Durham, 65 bushels, or 8! 
quarters, of wheat have been produced for several years in succession ; and 
Mr. Fallaof Gateshead, near Newcastle, has had 76 bushels, or 9} quarters, 
of wheat per acre; while 20 tons of potatoes per acre are not more 
than a moderate crop. 

Probably this could be more cheaply effected by water-mills supplied by 
pumps, as pumps could be sunk deep enough on any ground to produce 
water. - Three or four pumps on 500 acres, with reservoirs and works to 
convey the water from one mill to the other, would supply the mills, and the 
mills would work the pumps. Thus by a kind of perpetual motion, pumps 
could supply any quantity of agricultural labour, while they would furnish 
water in any quantity required to irrigate the grounds, and, together with 
the mixture of soils, to convert the worst lands into the best.— En. 


New INVENTED TraveLuinc Carriace.—An ingenious mechanic, a 
white-smith named. Wooedmason, of Dartmouth, has invented a very sv- 
-perior travelling carriage calculated to accommodate four persons : its con- 
struction is simple, and intended to be worked by. the hands and guided by 
the feet ; .or.it may be acted on vice versé, one man or even boy being 
enabled) to impel. it with ease at the rate of eight miles an hour on level 
ground; and up a steep hill, without greater exertion than is necessary to 
row’a small ‘boat ;-down hill it is acted on’ by a regulator, and may be stop- 
ped at any part, even of a steep descent.— Mec. Mag. 

Hovst Launcuine.—The launching of-the two brick houses in Garden 
Street was ‘completely successful... They were moved nearly ten feet, 
occupied at the time by their tenants, without having sustained any injury. 
In the course of time, it is likely that houses will be put up upon ways 
(i. e. into a cradle) at brick or-stone quarries, and sold, as ships are, to be 
delivered at any part of the city.— American Paper. 
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